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FOREWORD 



This paper, trie- fourth publication, Jn the Historical Analysts Scries, treats a 
significant topic— the Army's initiation ol and reaction to proposals lor reform 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* Originally established during World War II to 
foster cooperation with the British hj^h command, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have proved a perennial focus for contention* Issues of civilian control of the 
military* national strategy, and trie division of the budget among the services 
have intermingled with mare technical questions concerning command, control, 
and coordination. The current propouls lor relorm of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
occasioned the publication of this study, but the history of simitar debates over 
forty years suggests that the study will remain pertinent. 

Questions regarding what policy is and what it should be are central to 
discussion. Part of the intellectual process of formulating answers is a careful 
consideration of past experience. The Army's historical community provides 
pertinent* objective research on questions of interest. In the present essay, the 
Center ol Military History oilers current and future policy makers a detailed 
treatment of this major issue in U.5* military affairs. 



Washington, D*C+ William A. Stofft 

19 April I9S6 Brigadier General, U.S. Army 

Chief of Military History 
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PREFACE 



On 27 March 1985 Sector Uilltam V. Roth of Delaware wrote Secretary 
rise Caspar W« Weinberger and advocated the establishment of a Blue 
Ribbon Panel to examine the defense procurement system* Senator Roth 
observed in the course of his remark* that interservice cooperation needed 
improvement and specifically called (or a review of proposals to strengthen the 
role of the chairman of the Joint Chief* of Staff and the commanders of the 
unified and specified commands.' In so doing he beca me only the- latest of the 
Congressional advocates Of refo rrn of command and control of the U.S* armed 
forces— a tradition that stretches back to the Immediate aftermath of World 
War I* 

Effective coordination between the armed services* however, had to await 
the next great armed conflict. The world War II Joint Chiefs of Staff proved 
but the harbinger of postwar reforms that included the creation of live Office of 
the Secretary of Defense in I947 t the establishment of a Department of 
Defense and the position of the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff two years 
later t and the gradual strengthening of the powers of the secretary and the 
chairman in subsequent reforms* While these events have attracted the 
attention of many commentators* no one has yet discussed them in a 
comprehensive fashion from the perspective of one of the services* This essay 
seeks to describe the Army's official positions on the various proposals to 
reform the Joint Chiefs of Staf* between 3 942 and 1985, to identify continuities 
and discontinuities, and to provide same explanation for them. The U+5. Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, although in many respects a historical accident [n that it was 
created to provide a parallel organization to the British Chiefs of Staff 
Committee, was also shaped by Specifically American Circumstances. The 
independent air power debate of the years between 1914 and 19^1, the 
development of the Joint Army and Navy Board after and the evolution of 
the general staff concept and the changing role of the chief of staff provided 

' Michael Can ley, "Reagan to Name Blue-Ribbon Panel on DQD Buying as 
Reform Calls Mount." Armed Forces Journal International 122 (July J 98 5): 12* 
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the intellectual and institutional context of the Army's initial response to the 
Joint Chiefs ol Stat t organization. Tlic degree ol influence exercised by the 
Joint Chiefs af Staff, once established, depended not only an its formal 
statutory basis but also upon the health and vigor of other institutions* such <ls 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense (after 19*17), the service secretaries, and 
the unified and specified commands. Of equal importance were the 
personalities of the men involved, particularly the president and his view of 
institutional relationship*. The authors have addressed these issues to provide 
some understanding of the human realities that underlay the calls [or 
institutional reform, 

The origins of this study date hack to the late summer of 1931 when the U.S. 
Army Center ol Military History provided the Army Staff with a study of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reform proposals since 1342. Some thought was given at the 
time to preparing an account of the Army's positions on these proposals, but the 
impulse was defeated by the dearth of secondary literature on the subject and 
the lack of time for extensive primary research. In July I9S4 the then chief of 
military history, Brig. Gen. Douglas Kinnard, decided to commit Hie resources 
at the center needed to support extensile primary research on the project. Dr. 
Edgar F* Raines, Jr., was assigned to it in September and M«|. David R, 

Campbell in October, when he reported to the center, Dr+ Raines had primary 
responsibility for researching and writing chapters one through six; Major 
Campbell Chapters seven through nine. Both writers are responsible for the 
conclusion. 

The Charts which illustrate the various proposals for Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reform require a little explanation. While some of the proposals included charts 
to illustrate recommended Changes, Others did not. Where charts were lacking, 
we constructed them. Unfortunately, the existing charts do not fotlow a 
uniform format* In the interest of minimizing our own and the readers 1 
confusion, we have supplied a uniform format throughout. Any modification of 
the original charts was based on a close reading of the ordinal sources and 
considerable discussion by the two authors. 

All historians contract numerous obligations in the course of their research 
and writing. This is particularly true of historians who arc working under tight 
deadlines. Without the assistance of Mr. Edward J. Reese,. Mr. Wilbcrt B. 

vi 



Mahorwy, Ms. Teresa Hammel, arid Ms. Angela Fernandas of the Modern 
Military Headquarters Branch of the National Archives, this study could not 
have been written. We are also indebted to Dr. Archie Barrett of the staff o( 
the House Armed Services Committee; Dr. Richard J. Sommers and Mr. David 
A* Keough of the U.S.. Army Military History Institute; Mr. Steven M* Eld ridge 
Ms. Edic M. Miley, and Mi\ Thamas A. Gaskins ol The Adjutant General's 
Office, Mr. Willard J. Webb or the Historical Division, Office of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Or. Roger R. Trash of the Historical Office, Office of the 
Secretary ol Defense; and the following current and former members of the 
Army Staff: Col. Harold Lee Ladehoff, Lt. Col. Robert H. Scales, and Lt. Col. 
James M. Stefan. Retired Generals Maxwell D. Taylor, William E, DePuy, John 
H. Cushman, Bruce Palmer, Jr., and David S. Parker, and former Secretaries of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara and Melvin R. Laird answered our queries about 
paints that were obscure to us. 

This study would not have been completed without the active support ol 
successive chiefs of military history at the U.S. Army Center of Military 
History—General Kinnard arid Ling. Gen. William A. Stofft— and CoU Patrick J, 
Holland who served as acting Chief Of Military Ihilory in the interim between 
General Kinnard's departure and General Stofft's appointment, Dr. David F, 
Trasli, the chief historian at the center, hos provided insightful comments that 
much improved the manuscript. We are also Indebted to Lt. Col. Robert Frank, 
chief of the Research and Analysis Division, and Dr. Alexander S. Cochran, 
Chief of the Analysis Branch, for their guidance and encouragement. Friends 
and colleagues in and outside the center have commented constructively on 
portions of the manuscript in its various stages* They include Dr. Paul J. 
Scheips, Mr. Karl E. Cocke, Ms. Rebecca C, Robbing Ms* Romana M. Danysh, 
Mr. Wayne M. Dzwonchyk, Mr, Steven E, Everett, Mr. Douglas Clanin, Maj. 
Lawrence Greenberg, and Maj. Francis T, Julia, Jr, We are deeply indebted to 
our outside readers— Professor Daniel R. Beaver of the University of Cincinnati 
and the current holder of the Research Chair in Military History at the center; 
Professor John Y+ Simon of Southern Illinois University; Professor Edward .U r 
Coffman of The University of Wisconsin; Mr. Herman Wolk, Dr. George 
Watson, and Dr, Walton H. Moody Of the Office of Air Force History- Dr. Roger 
R, Trask at the Historical Office, Office of the Secretary oi DeJcnsc; \lr. 

vii 



Willard j. Webb and Mrs. Helen VL bailey at the Historical Division, Joint 
Chiefs oi Staff; and Dr+ Roger Spiller, Combat Studies Institute, U*S. Army 
Command and General Stall College. Dr. Raines had (in- ./.od [or tune to serve 
on the U.S. Army Special Review Commiiicn on Department of Defense 
Organization tn the fall ot He thanks his fellow committee members, Cot, 

Powell llullon. Col. A] Bukcr, Ll. CoJ. Daniel Kaufman, Lt. Col. James M . 
Sleljn, Ll. Col. lack *'ood, Maj. Rob Holland, and Mr, I, 13. Hurlvo-i, for ih<- 
Insights that they gave him on the joint system. Mr. Terrence J. Cough at the 
center unselfishly shared with us his knowledge of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Ms. Elizabeth McCormick served as a research assistant on the project during 
its closing stages* Ms* Bernice Harper and Ms. Barbara Cork provided 
ni'rjspenvible typing support. The librarians at the center, Ms. Carol Anderson 
and Ms. Mary Sawyer, relentlessly tracked obscure volumes and secured thern 
on interlibrary toan. Ms. Hannah M. Zcidlifc and Ms. Ccraldinc K. Judkins gave 
US the archival support we have come to expect at the center. Stall Sergeant 
Marshall Williams and Ms. Linda M. Gajka provided graphics suppori, while Mr. 
Lenwood Y. Brown, our editor, saw the manuscript through to publication. Dr. 
James E* Hewes, Dr., retired from the center before the inception of this study 
hut his work on the history of the Army Staff serves as a model for all [hose 

who attempt to understand military admin istr.it ion at the highest levels. Vfo 
are in the debt of all these people whose collective efforts account for many of 
the Strengths of this study. The authors are fully accountable for any errors of 
fact or interpretation. 
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THE ARMY AND THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF: 
EVOLUTION OF ARMY IDEAS ON THE COMMAND, 
CONTROL, AND COORDINATION OF THE 
U.S. ARMED FORCES, 1942-1985 



CHAPTER I 



Intellectual and Institutional Roots of Reform, 
1903-1941 

The initial Army proposals 10 reform the Joint Chiefs of Staff during 
World War II grew out of prewar arrangements within the War Department for 
command and control of the field forces and efforts to reform the Joint Army 
and Navj Dcj.inj, j ji>uii planning a^iTn.y -,h,i; [be secretarial t»f W*l .iiir; the 
Navy established in 1903. That same year Secretary at tar Elihu Root secured 
legislation creating a War Department General Staff headed by a chief of staff* 
The event was to prove of incalculable importance in conditioning Army views 
toward the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The General Staff provided soldiers with, in their view, a model of how 
all military staffs ought to be organized and operate. Any divergence in the 
organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the Genera! Stafl became almost 
automatically a weakness requiring correction. When problems surfaced during 
World War II, Army officers thus possessed both a diagnosis and a solution for 
them derived from the Army's prewar experiences. The war became the 
occasion rather than the cause for Army advocacy of Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reform. 

The chief of staff in Root's formulation coordinated the activities of the 
technical bureaus that had developed during the nineteenth century ¥ such as the 
Adjutant General's Department, the Quartermaster Department, and the Corps 
of Engineers, and advised the secretary of war on departmental policy. The 
chief of staff commanded only the General Staff; he lacked such authority over 
the technical bureaus arid die troops in the held. He issued all directions to 
them "by order ol the Secretary of War." Over the years an informal political 
alliance developed between the secretary and the chief of staff. The secretary 
supported the chief of stall when the bureau chiefs resisted his attempts to 
coordinate their activities; the chief of staff supported the secretary of war 
during appearances before Congress. Working together, they established much 
firmer executive control over the Army and in the process largely excluded 
congressional influence over the appointment and assignment of officers, one of 
the distinctive characteristics of American civil-military relations during the 
preceding century.* 



During World War I, the chic! or stall, General Peyton C. March, 
succeeded in establishing his primacy over the bureau chiefs but not over the 
field forces deployed outside the continental United States. The commander of 
the most important field force operating overseas, General John 1. Pershing, 
believed that he was the commanding general of the U*S. Army and that his 
relationship to March was similar to that which had existed between Lt* Gen. 
Ulysses 5* Grant, when he was commanding general of the U.5* Army, and Maj. 
Gen. Henry W. Hal leek, the chief of staff of the Army. During and 1865 
Grant had accompanied the primary Union field army in the campaign against 
Richmond, while Ha Heck remained in Washington to coordinate, under Grant's 
direction, administrative and Logistic support for all the Union armies. March 
refused to accept (lie subordination tor the Chief of Staff that this implied— 
although at least two of his predecessors had done so. He succeeded in 
maintaining his independence from Pershing just as Pershing maintained his 
independence from March, 2 

When Pershing succeeded March as chief of staff in 1921, he largely 
accepted March's interpretation of the role of the chief of staff in peace. 
Army Regulation ID- 1 5 issued in November 1921 stated that "as the agent and 
in the name of the Secretary of War" the chief of staff issued "such orders as 
will ensure that the plans of the War Department are harmoniously executed by 
all branches and agencies of the Military Establishment...,"^ 

Pershing's view of the wartime role a I the chief of stafl was somewhat 
different. The same year that saw the publication ol Army Regulation IQ-l} 
also witnessed the report of a board of General Staff officers charged with 
enunciating the lessons of the World War, Presided over by Pershing's alter ego, 
Maj. Gen. Barnes G. Harbord, the board recommended that in the event ol war 
the War Department establish a General Headquarters made up of officers 
selected (rom the General Stall to direct the American Army in the primary 
theater of operations. The board members assumed that the chief of staff 
would take command of these forces and that the deputy chiel of staff would 
become the chief of staff of the Army. The wartime role of the chief of staff 
would be to provide administrative and logistic support lor the field armies. 
With the theater commander acting as chief strategist while the chief of staff 
acted as chief logistician, this recommendation clearly left the chief of staff in 
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an inferior position* Jt also mirrored the relationship thai Pershing believed 
should have prevailed between himself and General March in 191 

Tlit General Headquarters concept permeated aiJ Army war planning 
during the mterwar period* In 1936 a revision qJ Army Regulation L(M5, 
apparently framed with the intent of giving effect to these plans* gave the 
Chief of staff command of Army field forces in peace and also in war until such 
time as the president "specifically designate d" a commanding general for those 
forces* (I was under the auspices of this regulation for which, as one scholar 
Jus observed, "the precise legal authority.. .is not quotable," that the chief of 
staff commanded the Army at the beginning oi World War II.* 

Following the March 1942 reorganization of the War Department General 
Staff in response to the deficiencies revealed by Pearl Harbor, the War 
Department issued a revised Army Regulation 10-1 > that redefined once more 
the relationship of the chief ol stall to the president* the secretary of war, and 
the Army. The chief of staff lost his title of commanding general of Army field 
forces. He became instead "the executive through whom the President of the 
United States, as Commander-in-Chief, exercises his functions in relation to 
strategy, tactics, and operations. 4 ' At the same nine the chief of staff acted as 
"the immediate advisor" to the secretary of war who delegated to him 
responsibility for H the planning, development, and execution of the military 
program"— that is, the budget. Finally, the chief of stafT exercised "general 
supervision" over the Arrny. 

Legally, the rev*vd rv^uldTLOn represented a diminution ol the powers ol 
the Chief Of Staff, and certainly his authority as described in 19*2 comported 
more nearly with the General Staff Act o( 1 903 than the 1936 edition* As a 
practical matter, however, fhe revision did not diminish his power. By 
emphasizing his direct relationship to the president, bypassing the secretary ol 
war with respect to strategy, tactics, and operations, the 1942 regulation 
actually enlarged the scope of the chief of staff's authority. 6 

The Joint Army and Navy Board also changed after 19111. Prior to World 
War l the board had coordinated war planning by the War and Navy 
Departments. The departments allowed the board to fall into inactivity during 
World War 1, but in 1919 they agreed to upgrade and revitalize it* Heretofore 
they had detailed officers to the hoard by name; the members had included the 
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professional heads of the services and usually the chief planners* After 1919 
the departments detailed members by position and in the process regularised 
the prewar membership. The hoard now consisted of si* members, three Army 
and three Navy, Army members included line chiel of Stall of the Army, the 
Chief of the War Plans Division, and the chief of the Operations Division 
(dropped in I923 at General Pershing's request in favor ol the deputy chief of 
staff). The naval representatives consisted of the chiel of naval operations, the 
deputy chief of naval operations, and the director of the Plans Division, Naval 
Operation?,. To assist the board, the two departments created 3 Joint Planning 
Committee headed by the chief planners ol both services. As with the board, 
all the members of the committee were "dual hatted," that is, each held a 
position on the stall of his respective service in addition to a joint position. 
The composition and function of these joint agencies remained stable until 
1941 ? 

The Joint Board throughout this period was advisory only* It had no 

executive function* It lacked any means of supervising the execution ol its 

plans and did not receive reports. The board, concluded the closest student of 

its activities, was "a planning and deliberative body rather than a center ol 

executive authority*'^ 

As the offtce ol the chief of stall and the Joint Board slowly evolved, 

some Army of ticcrs called (or an even more wide-ranging reform of the defense 

establishment* During the debate over the reorganization of the Army in 1919 

and 1920, some officers advocated the creation of a department of national 

defense and an independent air force. The first comprehensive plan for a single 

department, however, dated from 1921. Col. John M. Palmer, a personal aide 

to General Pershing, proposed to Secretary ol War Dohn tt'. Weeks the Creation 

of a ministry of defense to fix the missions and budgets of the two services but 

not to interfere in either their command or administration. Palmer's 

recommendation (ailed to secure Weeks' support, and the following year Col. 

Brian! H. Wells, the assistant chit I of staff, War Plans Division, enunciated 

what became the War Departments position until the eve of World War II: 

maintenance of the two-department system, opposition to the creation of an 

independent air force, and support of a reformed Joint Board to coordinate 

planning between the services.' 
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The establishment of a single department of defense became entwined 
during the interwar period with the air power controversy. In L92'V Brig. Gen* 
William Mitchell, the foremost advocate of an independent air force, called for 
a "Depart men l ol National Defense" and continued to advocate it until his 
death in J 936. Unification provided a retort to critics who argued that 
"ij-jpiifiCdtLOn" created insurmountable problems ol coordination at the 
departmental level. The commingling of the Independence and unification 
issues helped prevent a consideration of unification on its own merits by 
Mitchell's opponents, including most of the hi^h ranking officers of the Army 
and Navy between 191? and 19<il.l0 

By the summer ot 1939, with war imminent in Europe, the Army in the 
midst of a limited mobilization and the Navy undergoing even larger increases, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt issued an executive order that required the 
Joint Army and Navy Board to operate "under the direction and supervision" «f 
Hie president in his role as commander-in-chief as well as the service 
secretaries. The order look the members of the Joint Board by surprise. The 
chief of naval Operations, Admiral WiLliam D. Leahy, spoke to the president the 
next day. Roosevelt said that he wanted the board to continue to function as It 
had in tbc past. The order was designed to ensure that he was kept informed of 
the board's recommendations. Its reports would go through Ihe secretaries to 
the president for final decision,' ' 

In the months that followed, the Joint Board did not Increase its 
re span si biti ties but the chief of staff and the chief of naval operations did* 
They dealt directly with the president without going through the service 
secretaries. This arrangement foreshadowed what became the organizational 
reality Of World War II m Washington, The president became an active 
commander-in-chief with the chief of staff of the Army and Hie chief of naval 
operations reporting directly to him on issues of national strategy and 
operations, The service secretaries became responsible for administrative and 
logistical support. Henry L+ Stjmson, who became secretary of war in 19*0, 
initially resisted the diminished role of his office, but the pressures of 
mobilization and his personal respect for the chief of staff, General George C. 
Marshall, led him to accept the current arrangements as a necessary 
expedient*'? 
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Stim son's view of the proper chain of command in the Army derived from 
his youthful experience as a protege of Elihu Root and his service as secretary 
of war in the administration of William Howard Tail. For Stirnson command 
was vested In the president* When the chief of staff spoke, he spoke with the 
authority of the president, not in his own right. In (he War Department Stirnson 
championed the pure Root reforms. 

The perspective of Army officers on the General Slat I differed somewhat 
from that of the secretary of war. They, alter all, Jacked the institutional 
memory of Stirnson. For them the wartime organization of the War 
Department, die Root reform as modified by Pershing and Roosevelt, 
represented a model to which they instinctively turned when they soughi a 
structure to encompass both the Army and the Navy J * 

The first major initiative for reform, however, came from the Navy and 
not the Army, tn the summer of 19^1 as the Am;, md Navy struggled to 
mobilize combat power, the General Board of the Navy proposed the creation of 
a join i general staff headed by a chief directly responsible to the president* 
The joint general staff, in the board's view, should prepare general military 
plans and issue directives to Implement them. General Marshall and his closest 
advisers received the General Board's proposal with considerable enthusiasm but 
realized that It could succeed only if the Navy and President Roosevelt 
wholeheartedly supported the concept. In February 19*2 the Navy Department 
backed away from the reform and the War Department, in the interest ol a 
vigorous prosecution of the war, did not pursue the issue. Although nothing 
substantive immediately ensued, the incident provided the occasion tor the 
General Staff to significantly modify its position on unification for Che lirst 
time since 1722J 4 * 

As mobilization continued the joint committee system became more 
elaborate. In May 1941 the Joint Board restricted the membership of the taint 
Planning Committee to the war plans chiefs only* A Joint Strategic 
Committee, subordinate to the planning committee and consisting of planning 
officers of both services, became responsible for the preparation of joint war 
plans and joint operations plans* The planning committee could detail other 
joint studies to ad hoc groups of action officers, drawn when needed from the 
planning staffs of the two services* By September 19*1, the Joint Board 



recommended odd the service secretaries approved the creation of a Joint 
intelligence Committee, but It did not begin operation until four days before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor J * 

The Jojnt Board itself underwent one final change in corn position be I ore 
World War 11. In July 19*1 tr>e service secretaries approved adding the Army's 
deputy chief of staff for air and the Navy's chief of the bureau ol aeronautics 
to the board, raising its total membership to eight with only two—General 
Marshall) the cbicf of Staff of the Army, and Admiral Harold L. Sldrk, Leahy's 
successor as the chief of naval operations— having command responsibilities. 
All the other members were subordinate stall officers. This membership made 
a great deal of sense given the primary responsibility of the Joint Board, the 
oversight of the preparation of joint plans. The arrangement, however, was not 
well adapted to the coordination of joint operations, an inescapable function 
once the war came. The members without operational responsibilities 
contributed to lengthy discussions useful in a leisurely consideration of plans, 
but their presence did not hasten decision making and probably retarded it. As 
war approached the Army and Navy members of the Joint Board spent more of 
their time informally exchanging information durmg meetings than following 
the stated agenda, in this manner the services attempted to coordinate their 
activities— inadequately, perhaps, but tins was (lit- best that the charter of the 
Joint Board allowed. This deficiency in organization for a wartime environment 
helps explain why the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization superseded the old 
Joint Board with Little acrimony almost as soon as the war began.^ 

The Root reform and Us- subsequent modi fit, H iom sought to deal with 
three complex and interrelated issues: how to maintain civilian control of the 
military, how to ensure thai civilian leaders received prompt and accurate 
military advice, and how to best translate civilian intentions into successful 
military operations. The system that Root created operated adequately in the 
years before World War I but suffered from the deficiency that all issues had to 
rise to the top for decision. Successful prosecution of major wars in the 
twentieth century, as the American experience in World War I demonstrated, 
demanded decentralization of authority for efficient execution of plans. In the 
inter war period Army officers tended toward the view that the best method of 
accomplishing thii goal was to give the chief of staff the attributes of a 
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commander with Army Regulation 10-1) of 1336 actually proclaiming him one. 
He could then easily delegate his responsibilities to subordinates. In adopting 
this position, Army officers did not in any way to question civilian control; 
they simply sought to enhance military effectiveness in carrying out policy as 
established by the president and the secretary oi war. 

Ju- strategy iitkiotjon ihf United Si itea laced (rorn ,')V) .intil the attark 
on Pearl Harbor raised the possibility of American participation in more than 
one theater. Such a prospect not only jmplicitly CaLlcd into question Pershing's 
concept tlul (he chief ol staff would deploy to the primary theater of 
operations and act as commander of U.S. forces there but also made the issues 
of grand strategy and in terser* ice cooperation much more important than they 
had been during World War 1. Of course, the Joint Army and Navy Board dated 
from 1903 and its existence Testilied to a certain degree of service awareness 
about the need to coordinate trie war planning of the Army and the Navy. 
Despite the increased vitality ol the board after World War I, it is fair to say 
ttiat it bad nowhere near the impact on the thinking of Army officers that the 
Genera] Stall did prior to J 94il. Roosevelt's order making the board report 
directly to the president indicated that both he and the board would play a large 
role in establishing grand strategy, a much more important function than the 
board had heretofore poiie^sed. Unlike World War I when the Navy's primary 
duty was to act as an administrative transport service for the Army, the kind of 
war that Americans faced in 1940 and 1941, invofving as it did the reconquest 
of Europe and island hopping in the Pacific, placed a premium an cooperation 
between the Army and the Navy. The approach ol war also meant that 
operational control became an issue of much greater importance than it had 
assumed over the past two decades. 

All these consa derations— the tendency in Army thinking to vest the chief of 
staff with the powers of a commander, the strategic problems posed by a multi- 
front war, the need to closely coordinate naval, ground, and air operations, and 
the imminence of war itself—underlay Marshall's decision to accept the Navy's 
proposal to establish a single Chief of staff. While this move proved abortive, 
Marshall's attitude did constitute a reversal of the War Department position of 
twenty years on unification, Ije., that the Joint Board would suffice, and 
demonstrated that he was not wedded to existing organizational arrangements. 
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Fram the Army's perspoctjve, the conditions hy late November 1941 *ere ripe 
for major institutional change—and the change relieved shortly therealtcr with 
the creation of the Joint Chiefs of Stafl. But this reform came about in a way 
that General Marshall could not ha*e anticipated before Pearl Harbor and used 
another country's experience with the higher direction of armed forces as a 
guide. 
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CHAPTER JJ 



The Creation of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
First Attempts at Reform, 1941-1943 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff grew out of the ARCADIA Conference during 
December 1941 and January 1942 between Prime Minister Winston S. Churchill 
and President Roosevelt and concomitant technical discussions by the 
respective heads of the armed services of the two nation!!. The American 
position was largely shaped by General Marshall who advocated genuine unity of 
command in the theaters of operation based on his own experience during World 
War I and his postwar service as Pershing's aide. Unity of command overseas 
implied the need for some sort of coordinating group to issue directives to the 
theater commanders. The British Chiefs of Staff Committee and the U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff agreed that this group would be called the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff and would consist of "the British Chiefs of Stall (or in their absence from 
Washington, their duly accredited representatives), and the United States 
Opposite numbers Of the British Chiefs of Staff." The heads at the British Joint 
Staff Mission became llic representatives of the British chiefs*' 

iV. -Luy ilu' fkimh had three independent services, Lt. ten. Henry H, 
Arnold, the deputy chief of staff for air and soon to became commanding 
general, Army Air Forces, became the American counterpart 10 the Royal Mr 
Force representative. The conferees also agreed that the adjective "combined" 
would apply to those organizations, plans, and operations involving the services 
of more than one nation; "joint" would apply to situations involving two or more 
services of the same nation. 

The Combined Chiefs ol Staff held their first meeting in Washington on 23 
January 1942. The American members were Generals Marshall and Arnold, 
Admiral Stark, and Admin: limes I J. King, who Roosevelt had called to 
Washington in the wake of Pearl Harbor to serve as commander-in-chief, U,S> 
Fleet. Eight days after the meeting, King wrote Marshall and Stark that the 
existence of the Combined Chiefs of Staff in the context of the ARCADIA 
agreements appeared to imply the existence of a U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Marshall agreed and commented that given the membership there was no reason 
to retain the 3oint Board. The board maintained a paper existence until I U 7 , 
When the Joint Chiefs Of Staff finally received a legal charter in the National 



Security Act of that year,2 

The Joint Chiefs ol Staff possessed a major weakness is an operating 
agency from the very beginning: It lacked the power of decision. At one of the 
early meetings General Marsh-all attempted to secure agreement on majority 
rule for points of dispute, but Admiral King refused to accept this solution. The 
Joint Chiefs sometimes used "vote" when describing their meetings, but the 
word referred to members! having complete freedom to express their views on 
the issues before them rather than a formal and binding ballot. The result, 
observed Maj, Gen. Otto L. Nelson, Jr., the assistant deputy chief of staff of 
the Army from I9uy until I9<#5, was to foster compromise, procrastination, and 
straddling* When compromise was a correct solution, of course, this 
predisposition was a strength of the organization rather than a flaw. However, 
the Joint Chiefs "were not equipped or organized to handle a situation where 
there were sharply divergent views* either o! which was prelcrablc from in 
objective viewpoint to any solution that tried to scramble Irreconcilables." In 
wartime the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to settle the difficult problems, but In 
peacetime, he predicted, the chiefs would Leave the hard questions 
unanswered. ^ 

Trie Joint Chiefs simply took over the Joint Board's network of supporting 
iljlf Co; urn it tees. As the war continued the committee structure became more 
elaborate. By late in the war the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization included 
some thirteen joint committees and two joint boards* In 1943 the Joint Chiefs, 
for the first time, even assigned a few staff officers to joint planning duties full 
time. 1 ' 

The committee system in the joint organization differed considerably 
from General Staff theory and practice. In the General Staff the top planning 
and coordinating was "done by men who had time to think" and who were not 
burdened "with timeKionsuming operating and administrative duties." Even 
after 19*3 most members of the joint committees and boards had heavy 
operational responsibilities. General Nelson conceded that this system 
possessed advantages—the men at the planning level were completely aware of 
current problems because of their operational responsibilities* while thejr direct 
involvement in planning meant that the joint organization could be more 
streamlined with fewer staff layers than otherwise would have been the case. 
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He believed> nevertheless, that the disadvantages offset the advantages* These 
included a proclivity for the planners "to be narrow and partisan in their 
viewpoint" and a lack ol tunc fur them to perform adequately their planning 
duties. This latter characteristic meant that the joint planners either delayed 
their work or reached hasty and ill-advised recommendations* Moreover, the 
nature of the Joint Chiefs of Staff organization meant that the criels could not 
delegate authority downward as General Marshal] did) in the General Staff. At 
the same time informal methods had Jtttlc scope. Everything had to be reduced 
to writing. General Staff officers regarded the joint organization as a "paper 
factory." 3 

Relations between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the theater commanders 
received their definition during ARCADIA and in the months immediately 
fallowing. At the conference the British and Americans agreed to cslubli sli one 
uniEicd command, the Australian-British -Dutch- American Command* 
encom passing ground, air, and naval forces in the Philippines, the Netherlands 
East Indies, the Malay Peninsula, and Burma. The supreme commander, General 
Sir Archibald Wave 1 1, reported directly to the Combined Chiefs oE Stall in 
Washington. 6 

Tne Austral ian-British-Dutch- American Command established the 
principle of unity ol command in the field* but the allied governments lacked 
sufficient lorccs to mount a successful defense against the well conceived and 
executed Japanese assault on the region. With the allied defenses crumbling — 
Singapore fell on 15 February 1942— the allies had to consider command 
arrangements once the Japanese completed the conquest of the territories 
included in the command. Three days after the fall of Singapore, President 
Roosevelt suggested to Prime Minister Churchill that, given the probable Loss of 
Java, the United States should undertake to reinforce the right flank of the 
command, making Australia the base lor future American operations. 
Simultaneously* Britain would build up forces on the left flank based on India. 
The president expanded on this idea on ? March when he proposed dividing the 
world into three general areas for the prosecution of the war: the Pacific 
Ocean Area, a U.S. responsibility; the Indian Ocean and Middle East Area, a 
Urilish responsibility; and the [luropcui-Atlantic Qur.in \n-,i r ..i rombincd 
responsibility oE both countries ^ 
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Roosevelt's conception implied a more complex chain of command than 
had existed for the Australian-Brilish-Dutch- American Command], which the 
Combined Chiefs dissolved in late February* In a conversation with General 
Marshall on 8 March, the president speUed out has view of the desirable chain of 
command* The Combined Chiefs of Stafl would "direct grand strategy, being 
directly responsible to him and the Prime Minister. 1 ' For the European area of 
operations, the chain of command would run from the Combined Chiefs directly 
to live supreme commander, the same arrangement that had existed for Wavell's 
command* Although the Americans would run the Pacific and the British the 
Indian Ocean, the Combined Chiefs, by their control of yrand strategy, would 
coordinate operations against Japan.! 

A paper prepared by Brig. Gen. Dwight D. Elsenhower, chief of the 
Operations Division of the War Department General Stall, amplified the 
president's ideas. In the Pacific the taint Chiefs of Staff, under "the general 
jurisdiction" of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, would "exercise jurisdiction over 
all matters of minor strategy and operations." The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
would have the responsibility for establishing subarea commands in the Pacific, 
the British in the Indian Ocean and the Middle East, the Combined Chiefs in 
Europe and the A t tan tic • The Joint Chiefs accepted Eisenhower's paper as the 
statement of the American position on 9 March. In the same meeting Admiral 
King proposed that the supreme commander tor the Southwest Pacific Subarea, 
a command that the Joint Chiefs envisioned as a successor to WaveM^ 
organization, be an officer of the U*S. Army* It was a foregone conclusion that 
a naval officer would command in the central Pacific' 

While Roosevelt secured Churchill's agreement on the division of the 
world into strategic areas, the Joint Chiefs wrestled with defining the 
boundaries al the Southwest Pacific Subarea and the Pacific Ocean Subarea, 
and the Joint Planners prepared orders for the prospective commanders* In the 
process the term "theater" replaced the phrase "strategic area" while "area" 
replaced "subarea." The Joint Chiefs of SlafF approved the draft orders and 
sent them to the president, who accepted them the next day* The War and 
Navy Departments transmitted the orders to the designated commanders, 
Genera] Douglas MacArthur and Admiral Chester W, Nimiti, on 3 April, The 
orders restated the American position on the chain of command* The Combined 
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Chiefs of Staff would "exercise general jurisdiction over grind strategic 
policy.. .including allocution oi forces and war materiel. 11 The Joint Chiefs of 
Stall would "exercise jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to operational 
strategy" with the Chiel of Staff of the Army acting as "the Executive 
Agency" for the Joint Chiefs for the Southwest Pacific Area. "All instructions 
to you," read the order to Genera] Mac Arthur, "will be issued by or through 
him." The order to Admiral Nimit^ contained the same instructions, different 
only in that the cammandcr-in-chiel U.S. Fleet acted as the "Executive 
Agency. 1 *!" 

In these orders the Joint Chiefs of Staff as an entity implicitly exercised 
powers delegated by the president as commander-in-chief and therefore took an 
some of the attributes of a commander, Because the power of a commander is 
all embracing and the Joint Chiefs exercised operational but not administrative 
responsibilities, the agency could not be said to have exercised command in its 
own right during the war {or for that matter at any subsequent time in ith 
history). At the same time the operational channel of communication passed 
through the Joint Chiefs. It took the directions of the president and converted 
(hem into precise military orders to the area commanders. The function was 
tide simply mechanical. Depending on the cxplicitneis of die directions, the 
chiefs might exercise discretion In drafting the orders. Because rhe chiefs had 
no command authority, they were not "in" the chain of command. They were 
simply the medium "through" which orders passed. Over the next forty years 
the difference between these two prepositions in the context of American 
command arrangements at the highest levels would cause commentators no end 
of confusion* The source oi the perplexity lay in the difference between the 
legal definition of "command" and a naturalistic description of how orders were 
actually prepared and issued." 

The orders of 3 April 19*2 mark the beginning of what became known in 
the postwar period as the executive agent system. The service chiefs (after 
1953* the military departments) received the authority to direct operations in 
the name ot some higher authority* The legal basis of the authority exercised 
by the wartime 3oint Chiefs of Stafl was, to say the least, ambiguous. 
President Roosevelt never issued an executive order clearly delineating the 
Organization's functions as he certainly had the power to do under the First war 
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Powers The orders of 3 April, in defining the relation of the Joint Chiefs 

to the theater commanders, gave in passing a description of the responsibilities 
ot (he Joint Chiefs and thus provided some patina Of legality for the 
organisation, 

Tlic executive agent system neatly sidestepped the informal manner at 
the Joint Chiefs" creation. The legal basis of orders issued by the service chiefs 
through their operations divisions was not subject to question. A more 
important rationale lor the executive agent system, probably the decisive one, 
was that while the Joint Chiefs had responsibility for the oversight of 
operations, the organization tacked the machinery to give effect to the 
decisions of the chiefs. The services had that machinery in their operations 
divisions. The executive agent system thus represented nothing more than, the- 
least disruptive method of grafting the Joint Chiefs at Staff onto the existing 
organizational structure. 

while the executive agent system, once established, remained unchanged 
for the duration of the war, the same could not be said for the Joint Chiefs of 
Stafl themselves. The one major change occurred early in the conflict. In 
March King replaced Stark as chief of naval operations and Marshall, to 
preserve service balance, convinced Roosevelt to create the post of chief of 
staff to the president and to appoint Admiral Leahy, the former chief of naval 
operations then serving as ambassador to Vichy France, to the office* Marshall 
conceived of the chief of staff to the president primarily as an impartial 
presiding officer (or the Joint Chiefs and only secondarily as liaison with the 
while House. Given the lack of a mechanism for the Joint Chiefs to reach and 
enforce a decision when the services had irreconcilable differences, Leahy's 
role became that of a wise counselor in the discussions of the chiefs. He 
facilitated the creation at consensus and conveyed and interpreted thai 
consensus to the president. Throughout the war Leahy was a full participant in 
the meetings of the chiefs that he attended. He had, observed General 
Marshall, "a votc t so far as votes were ever counted." By the summer of 1942 
when Leahy took up his appointment, the essential outline of the wartime and 
immediate postwar organization of the Joint Chiefs ol Stafl had taken shape. 
( See Chart I J 1 3 

One significant change In Leahy's role occurred during the course of the 



war. Roosevelt, as an administrator, favored multiple sources of information, 
ill-defined and overlapping, agency responsibilities, and competing 
bureaucracies. All this ensured that trie president knew what the issues were 
and that they had to go to hirn for decision. (Aside from the fact that it placed 
such ii heavy workload an the president that It probably contributed to his death 
in office,, it was an clfcctivc style*) Roosevelt disdained formal stafT work 
becauve lie leared homogenized staff papers and the "canned" solution. Such 
attitudes coupled with the inexperience of the American service staffs in 
alliance politics meant lh.it <il tin.- end ol each of the first great wartime 
conferences the Americans ratified the British position, or so it seemed to a 
very unhappy General Marshall. Marshall demanded and obtained a marked 
increase in the quality of both Army and Joint Staff work. He also acquiesced 
in the transformation of Leahy's role from a presiding officer of the Joint 
Chiefs to a "witness to power," to quote Leahy's biographer. Leahy became die 
man at the president's elbow, well placed to remind his chief of the American 
position at the critical moment and 10 keep the joint Chiefs constantly 
informed about the president's thinking. This necessarily meant that Leahy had 
less time to spend working with the Joint Chiefs of Stall. By 19*5 he simply 
attended fewer meetings of the Joint Chief s because of the press ol his other 
obligations. J 4 

Beginning in early 1943 widespread dissat is [action with the Joint Chiefs 
ol Staff organization became manifest at the action officer level of die War 
Department General Staff. In the view of these officers, the War and Navy 
Departments perfectly approximated the administrative ideal of the president! 
competing, often hostile, bureaucracies with overlapping responsibilities and 
poor communication with one another* The result* they argued, was duplication 
of effort and considerable unnecessary confusion and working at cross purposes, 
ultimately retarding the war effort with an incalculable increase in casualties 
and destruction. These officers, the most important of whom was CoL (later 
Brig. Gen.) William W. Bessell, saw unification as the solution, A number of 
officers prepared plans to reorganize the Joint Chiefs system. Their plans had 
two common characteristics: They sought unified command, usually with a 
civilian of cabinet rank in charge supported by a single chief of staff and a joint 
general staff, and they usually included a provision abolishing the Joint Chiefs 
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of -.Ml!. Two plans called lor the creation of a Joint General Staff Corps 
whose member! would be permanently separated Irom their services* One 
contemplated the Abolition of service departments and possibly service staffs. 
Most recommended the creation of a separate air force* Quite often they 
included some centralized supply and procurement agency. All suffered from 
the fact that given the pressure of the war, they were more outlines of 
concepts than elaborately argued proposals. This meant that the authors had 
not thought Through ill the implications ol their arguments. A plan prepared by 
Bcssell and two Other officers— Lt. Cols. Paul W. Caraway and Dcvcrc P. 
Armstrong—in February 1943, on their own initiative and in their oil-duty 
hours, illustrates [*iis phase u( the unification fight in the War tic par tin cm. 
( See Chart 2 .)** 

The Bcssell proposal outlined a "progressive development from the 
existing War and Navy Department organization to the predetermined objective 
of unified command. " The authors did not expend any effort Dn explaining why 
the United States should adopt such a reform, it was self-evident: "[X)ll of our 
war experiences (from Pearl Harbor to the present date) point to the necessity 
for unity of command at all levels." The first step was the establishment of a 
United States General Staff to support the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ix would 
consist of an equal number of air, naval, and ground officers drawn directly 
from the Army and Navy* The United States General Staff would be a separate 
staff corps; the members would wear a distinctive uniform to emphasise that 
the officers were serving as members of a joint organization and not as 
representatives of their services* Theater commanders and their staffs would 
also be members of the United States General Staff* 

In the final stage of organizational evolution, Resscll and his collaborators 
saw the "channel of command and direct responsibility/' a formulation that 
permitted them to describe how the system would actually operate and avoid 
the complications inherent in the phrase "chain of command," running from the 
president to a secretary for national delcnsc and then to the chief of the United 
States General Staff* The staff would assist him in exercising his 
responsibilities, which the authors did not bother to dclinc. Presumably they 
conceived of the office as having the same powers in relation to the armed 
forces that the chief of staff of the Army exercised in relation to the Army— 
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which during World War II w^rt? j-fjj gr^at jr-riooch On jt he had I wo deputies: 
the deputy chief of staff for plans and operations and the deputy chief of staff 
for requirements. Five assistant chiefs reported to them: the assistant chief of 
staff for plans, the assistant chief of staff for intelligence, and the assistant 
chief of staff for operations reported to the deputy chief of staff for plans and 
operations* The assistant chteT of staff for personnel and the assistant chief ol 
staff for logistics reported to the deputy chief of staff fQr requirements* 

The Office of Strategic Services, the wartime predecessor oi the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and the services, represented by a commanding general, 
U.S- Army, and the commander-in-chief , U.S. Navy, would report directly to 
the chief of the United States General Staff. The service heads would be 
assisted by their existing staffs, the War Department General Staff and the 
naval Staff in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. The mission of the 
services after the adoption of the reform would be to raise, equip, and train 
personnel and units in naval, air, and ground warfare. Theater and joint task 
force commanders, reporting directly to the cruel of the United Slates General 
Staff, would actually command those entities in operations. 

Nothing in the plan, argued the three officers, precluded the 
establishment of a separate air force at any stage of the evolution of their 
project. Ultimately the department of national defense would establish 
"common services"— medical, subsistence, finance, transportation,, signal— for 
lliu three services but independent of them. The common services would report 
directly to (he chief ol staff of the United Stales General Staff. Interestingly, 
the chart that illustrated the common services, "the ultimate in logical 
development" according to the authors, Included no service staffs. The text 
remained silent on that score* 

The authors urged speedy adoption of their plan "because it would hasten 
victory" by "bringing the fully-coordinated weight of the ground, naval, and air 
forces of the United States to bear against our enemies/ 1 They estimated that 
its adoption would permit the reduction of the number of Army and Navy 
officers "presently engaged In war planning" by one-half* Once all parties 
accepted "the basic principle" involved, the government could implement the 
reorganization "with a minimum of delay." 

In this plan, Bcssell and his associates clearly identified— and avoided— 
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what can be Edited the "purple paucity problem 11 : the tendency for joint staff 
officers to become advocates for the positions of their services rather than 
assessing each prohjern objectively on its merits without emotion in the General 
Staff tradition* The solution, they thought, was simple. The government should 
create in effect a fourth service, the joint stall corps. At lite same time, they 
were also aware that the same sort of Institutional pressures influence the 
service chiefs. As heads of their services they needed to defend service 
positions, but as members of the Joint Chiefs of Stalf (hey needed to assume a 
jfljiit or national perspective* Again, the authors opted lor a "purple" solution — 
this time a single chief of staff of the armed forces no longer the member of 
any service— instead of direction by the taint Chiefs of Staff. 

Bessell, Caraway, and Armstrong admit ltd thai their plan was only -l 
sketch; they left as many questions unanswered as they answered. They did not 
make any provision for rotating the post of chief of the U.S. General Staff 
between the services, or even suggest that any possibility exjsted lor single 
service domination. Nor did they address the issue of whether a member of the 
U.S- General Stall could ever become its chiel, or, conversely, it only j 
member could aspire to that position. The authors' purpose in writing the paper 
was to initiate a discussion, not to provide definitive answers or even to 
identity all the important jssues raised by their proposal. In ihis limited 
objective they succeeded. 

Colonel Bessell became the dominant figure during this period because of 
his energetic and persistent advocacy of unification. Ol the three authors, only 
he remained in Washington until the end of Hie war. By late 1943, however, he 
was no longer the central figure. The issue had attracted the attention of the 
leaders of the War Department, including General Marshall, In tin- |jroc;ess, the 
rationale for reform changed from winning the war more efficiently to 
incorporating the lessons of the war into the postwar military establish menu 

The years between 1941 and J 90 3 eve re important because during those 
years action officers such as Colonel Bessell helped place the issue of reform on 
the War Department's agenda. In so doing, they idenlilicd certain problems 
with the new Joint Chiefs of Stalf organization— problems that have endured 
until the present. They also advanced tentative solutions that would influence 
the formulation of the public War Department positions on unification between 
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19*3 and 1947+ Winning the war, however, took priority over organizational 
reform lor Secretary Stim&on, General Marshall, and other leaders of the War 
Department. 
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CHAPTER III 



The Creation of a Single Military Establishment, 
1943-1947 

As early as April 1943, General Marshall decided that the Army p not yet 
fully mobilised, should begin planning far demobilization* He delegated 
responsibility tor preparing preliminary studies to Lt* Gen, EJrchon B« 
Somervell, the commanding general ol Army Service Forces. Somervell, m 
turn, established a Special Projects Division, headed by Ibny, Gen. William 
Tompkins, to study the problem. In june 1943, Tompkins reported that 
demobilization planning depended upon designs lor the postwar military 
establishment, including the creation of a single department of national 
defense. I 

The following month, the War Department created the Special Planning 
Division of the War Department General Staff and charged it with planning for 
postwar rmhlary and industrial mobilization, Tompkins became the new 
director. As Soon as Tompkins reported to the General Staff, Colonel ElesseJI 
sought him out, briefed him on the work already done on unification in the 
staff, and gave him a copy of the BesscJJ Plan of February 19*2. It became the 
starting point for the Special Planning Division, or Tompkins, proposal that 
General Marshall advocated as the War Department position before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in November 1943. 

Tompkins advocated the creation of a single Department of War headed 
by a secretary of war and four under secretaries organized into lour major 
divisions: Ground Forces, Air Forces, Naval Forces, and a Supply Department 
that "would provide centralized control of procurement, supply, and service 
functions for the three combat forces." The using agencies would procure 
certain types of special equipment. Thus, the Naval Forces would continue to 
procure ships; the Air Forces would procure aircraft. 2 

A chief of staff to the president would "serve the President in excrc ismj 
his functions as constitutional Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces." The 
chief of staff would serve as the channel of communications from the president 
to the Department of War "on matters relating to strategy, tactics and 
operations, the preparation and presentation of the joint Military Budget," and 
other matters considered pertinent by pr^idi/rn. The secretary ol war 
would transmit all other orders from the president. 



Tompkins proposed to continue the Joint Chiefs ol Staff-- consisting Df the 
chief of stall to the president, the chiefs of staff of the armed forces, and the 
chief of staff of supply—but renamed the U.S. General Staff (Joint). Tompkins 
did not specifically detail the kind of staff that would support the chiefs, only 
noting that "advantage should be taken of the experience of the present U.S. 
Chiefs of Staff in the present war." He further provided that the armed forces 
would retain small general staffs. 

The Tompkins Plan drew heavily upon the Bessell, Caraway, and 
Armstrong proposal, but there were some interesting differences* The first 
variance concerned the channels of command. Tompkins continued the dual 
channels of command that Roosevelt created during the war with the secretary 
of war responsible for logistics and administration and The military chiefs 
providing the channel for operations orders and serving as the president's 
primary advisers on national strategy. Bessell, Caraway, and Armstrong saw 
such a solution as only an intermediate step to a single chain of command and 
responsibility with the secretary of national defense responsible for all aspects 
of the mission of his department—operations as well as administration. Second, 
the earlier plan left the future status of the Army Air Forces undecided. The 
Tompkins Plan Committed the War Department to an independent air force. 
Third, Tompkins proposed a common supply department, a subject that [Jesse 1 1 
and his associates broached under the heading of common services, but they had 
left the organization to implement the idea undefined, Finally, Tompkins spent 
little lime discussing the Organization ol Hie U.S. General Stall (Joint) and did 
not suggest separating the officers in the stall from their parent services, an 
issue on Which Colonel Qesseil, in particular, attached great importance. 
Besselt believed that only this measure would ensure that the chief of staff 
received objective recommendations, unclouded by service bias, from his stall. ^ 

At the request of Admiral King the Joint Strategic Survey Committee 
examined the Tompkins Plan* It concluded that a single military department 
clearly provided a more: adequate solution than the current dual department 
system* "[Y]he outstanding lesson of this war is that modern warfare is made up 
of operations called 'joint' or 'combined' operations, which could better be 
described as 'unified' operations— since all military elements should be so 
Closely interlocked and interrelated that the concept of one whale is preferable 
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to articulated units." The committee recommended that the Joint Chiefs of 
StafT accept the principle of "three services within one military organization" 
and appoint a special committee to study the question, 4 

Admiral) Leahy and King, however,, declined to accept the principle of a 
single military department in advance of the report by the special committee* 
Leahy argued that this would "deprive the committee of any latitude." As a 
consequence* the instructions to the committee, Chaired by Admiral lames O, 
Richardson and consisting of two Army and two Navy officers (Tompkins was 
one of the Army representatives^ allowed it to recommend one department, 
two departments, or three departments as the optimal postwar organization.^ 

General Marshall assented to this change, but he was not happy about it, 
lie knew that a select committee of the House of Representative!,, the 
Committee on Post-War Military Policy, was preparing to hold hearings that 
would include examination of the concept of a single military department. He 
feared that if the Joint Chiefs o< Staff did not art qujckty il might low Its 
ability to influence the final outcome* While he could not convince Admirals 
Leahy and King of the need for speed, he did not propose to allow the Army to 
similarly abdicate its influence on the question. At die same tune he did "o( 
want to damage his good working relations with Admiral King Over an issue 
about which the admiral obviously possessed reservations. Consequently, while 
Marshall declined to testify at the hearings held by the committee, the War 
Department sent witnesses. Marshall's deputy* Lt. Gen. Joseph T. McNarney, 
presented a modified version of the Tompkins Plan to the select committee on 
2k April 19^. The press named it the McNarney Plan.^ 

The McNarney Plan differed from the Tompkins plan in that it renamed 
the new organization the Department of the Armed Forces and abolished the 
post of under secretary for supply. McNarney renamed the chief of staff for 
supply the director of common supply. The change in title represented a down 
grading in status. The director would now be subordinate to the service chiefs, 
although he would remain a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* {McNarney 
dropped the Special Planning Division title "U.5* Chiefs of Staff (Joint)*™) The 
Joint Chiefs "would have the sole duty of submitting recommendations to the 
president concerning matters involving military strategy and the general 
determination of budgetary needs and allocation" between the armed forces and 
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the supply depart incut. Once the president had adopted a budget figure, the 
Jojnt Chiefs would recommend "the general budget breakdown and allocation" 
between the services and common supply. McNarney gained precision about the 
duties of the Saint Chiefs, at the cost of obfuscating live duties of the chief oi 
staff to the president, something the Special Planning Division had been very 
clear about 7 

McNarney only hinted at the powers of the chief of staff to the president* 
Jn a discussion ol the preparation of war plans during peacetime, he observed 
that great economics would ensue il someone determined "the respective roles 
and degree of participation of ajr, ground, and sea elements...." In this field he 
expected the Joint Chiefs "and especially the Chief ol Staff to the Commander 
in Chief" to "perform invaluable service to the nation." He also anticipated 
that the chicl of staff to the president would "play a very important role" in 
determining what constituted an acceptable peacetime level of readiness for 
the armed forces given the condition of international relations and would 
present his conclusions to the president* Even on this point McNarney did not 
clearly differentiate between the functions of the chief of Staff to the 
president and the Joint Chiefs as a collective body because he attributed the 
same responsibility to them as well. He did say that the proposed reform would 
permit "intelligent decision" to replace "compromise," At the very least 
McNarncy's remarks implied that the Joint Chiefs would no longer make 
decisions by unanimity. 

The chart accompanying his testimony removed the chief of stall to the 
president from the chain ol command and appeared to make him an adviser 
only. However, nothing in McNarney's remarks precluded giving the chiel ol 
staff to the president command-like authority over the armed forces as the 
executive for the president jn military affairs. In such a situation, after all, the 
chief of staff to the president would only emulate General Marshall's direction 
ol the Army during World War II. If that was the intent of the War Department 
proposal, McNarney did not spell out :lu- implication. Across the whole, he cast 
a veil of ambiguity. In other respects he retained the provisions of the 
Tompkins Plan, The secretary for the armed forces, the civilian head of the 
proposed department, played a severely restricted role in formulating the 
budget of his own department. 

M 



The select committee was no I a Legislative committee. Its tn.-.i were 
designed to provide a forum (or the public discussion ol postwar issues and to 
gather information for use by the military and naval affairs committees when 
they did draft legislation. It recommended that Congress defer any attempt to 
reform the two department system until the Richardson Committee had an 
opportunity to make its report and the war cnded,8 

On II April I9<f5 the Richardson Committee submitted its report* While 
Admiral Richardson favored continuation of the two department system, the 
other three members supported a single department very similar to the 
Tompkins Plan, although there were differences in dctaiL The majority report 
did not include a common service of supply as Tompkins had done. It did, 
however, create in wartime a separate position of commander of the armed 
forces reporting through the secretary of the armed forces to the president. It 
also incorporated the secretary of the armed forces as a full member oi the 
U.S. Chiefs of .Staff "to facilitate complete coordination within the Department 
and to maintain the Secretary's position with regard to the political and 
economic aspects of military matters." The committee had considered and 
rejected the scheme of coordinate control with responsibilities divided between 
the civilian secretary and the chief of staff* Finally, in the majority report, the 
under secretaries had functional rather than service responsibilities as in the 
McNarney Plan. (The Tompkins Plan had provided four under secretaries but 
had not specified whether Uiejr responsibilities would be service or functional*)' 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff could not agree on the report* Admirals Leahy 
and King supported the two department system while Generals Marshall and 
Arnold favored a single department. Their disagreement ended the last 
opportunity to keep postwar organization noncontroversial. The war ended in 
Europe less than one month later; another four months passed and Japan 
surrendered. Conforming to the schedule recommended by the House select 
committee the previous year* the Senate Military Affairs Committee began 
hearings on postwar organization in October 194 5* 

In the tali of 19*5 General Marshall handpicked Lt, Gen. 3. Law ton 
Collins, the handsome and articulate chief of staff of Army Ground Forces, to 
act as the War Department spokesman on unification in testimony before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee* The plan he presented became the Collins 
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Plan in the newspapers. Although it and the other plans bore the names of 
other officers, General Marshall had a much greater impact on content than 
they did.lD 

Events outside the narrow confines of staff discussions ultimately had a 
greater impact on the viability ol the War Department proposal than specific 
details of the plans. As the war wound down » did the Roosevelt 
administration. Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox had expressed interest in 
some kind ol postwar unification. His attitude had encouraged Secretary of 
War Stimson, who believed strongly i |l ^t nothing he said should damage wartime 
cooperation with the Navy, to take a public stand in favor of unification, 
Stimson tcstjfLed before the House select committee on 25 April YWk. A few 
days later Knox suddenly died. I I 

Knox's successor, lames V. ForrcstaJ, did not share Knox's pOirtt ol view. 
His entry into office contributed to a general hardening of naval opinion on the 
issue. Unification was still entwined with the question of a separate air force — 
a reform that found few friends in the Navy Department. Advocates of an 
independent air force, such as Lt. Gen. James H. Dooiittle and, more 
cautiously, Gen. Carl Spaatz, Arnold's successor as commanding general, Army 
Air Forces, continued to call for the separation of naval aviation from the Navy 
and its incorporation into the new service* Unification also provided a rationale 
for some Army officers to recommend a substantial reduction in the size of the 
postwar Marine Corps* These Issues and the emotions they engendered helped 
make opposition to unification a test of institutional loyalty (or many Navy and 
Marine officers, '2 

Secretary Knox's passing from the scene* important though it was* had 
only a minimal effect compared to that oT the president's. On 12 April 
the day after the Richardson Committee presented its finai report to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Franklin Delano Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemorrhage at 
Warm Springs, Georgia. He was only sixty-three. Service as assistant secretary 
of the Navy during World War I had given him a fondness for the Navy balanced 
by a healthy respect for its tenacity in clinging to tradition. Some admirals had 
consoled themselves during the war with the thought that Roosevelt would 
never force unification on the Navy. How the habits and predilections of this 
superb politician would have affected the outcome of the fight over unification 



must always remain moot. What was clear, even ai live time, was that his 
successor, Vice President Harry S* Truman, was an altogether different kind of 
man. I 3 

Truman's service experiences before World War I! were exclusively in the 
Army. Truman had served as a captain of field artillery In the 35th Division* a 
National Guard division, in World War 1+ After the war he had continued in the 
Organized Reserves, attaining the rank of colonel* He was also active jn the 
American Legion, which provided one of the bases ot his power in Missouri 
politics. He played a major role in convincing the Legion To declare publicly in 
favor of a department of defense. His experiences as chairman of the Senate 
"watchdog" committee on rearmament during World War II reinforced his stance 
on the issue. As the Democratic vice presidential candidate, ho strongly 
advocated a single department jn an article that iic wrote for Collier's 
Magazine in August 19*4; 

Proof that a divine Providence watches o«r the United 
States is furnished by the fact that we have managed to 
escape disaster even though our scrambled professional 
military set-up has been an open invitation to 
catastrophe. The bitter lessons of the past few years, 
however, make it plain that we can rely no longer upon 
change and luck. The Nation's safety must have a more 
solid foundation,!* 

In short, Truman entered office with his nund already made up on the general 
issue of unification, although he remained very flexible on details. General 
Collins' presentation of the War Department position thus found a receptive 
audience in the White House.- 15 

The Collins Plan of 1 9ft 5 ( See Chart 3 .) in many ways represented the 
culmination of the Army's thoughts on how best to light a global war with 
conventional arms. A department of defense headed by a secretary of the 
armed forces and assisted by a civilian under secretary, three functional 
assistant secretaries, a chief of staff of the armed forces, and a 3oint Stall 
provided unification for policymaking. The chief of staff of the armed forces 
acted as the executive for the secretary and as his chief military adviser. 
Marshall wanted the large operating staffs to remain in the service 
departments, expanded to three in the plan by the creation of an Independent 



air force, and the plan reflected his view, It retained the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
renamed the U.S. Chiefs of Staff, but the functions of the U+S. Chiefs were 
restricted to making recommendations on military policy, strategy, budget, and 
requirement!, rather than actually preparing warpjans,'^ 

The UJ>. Chiefs of Staff retained the four members of the wartime Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and added a filih—the chief of stall of the armed lurccs. The 
Yalta Conference of February 19*5, where Leahy had spent his entire time 
attending the meetings or the heads of government rather than the meetings of 
the Joint Chiefs with their British and Soviet counterparts, convinced Marshall 
that the chief of staff to the president needed to devote his full time to liaison. 
In the CoJIins PLan T the chief of staff of the armed forces would preside over 
the meetings of the U.S. Chiefs of Staff. The plan proposed a military director 
of common supply reporting directly to one of the functional assistant 
secretaries and a single military intelligence agency reporting to the chief of 
the armed services. 

The plan devoted considerable attention to the budget, because General 
Marshall knew that in peacetime the budget drove the force structure rather 
than the reverse, Collins outlined the budget process in some detail in his 
testimony before the Committee on Military Affairst The service departments 
would develop budget proposals as normal and the U.S* Chiefs of Staff would 
comment on them and submit their comments through the secretary of the 
armed forces to die president. In this manner Marshall hoped to ensure that the 
president was aware of the implications of budget decisions on national strategy 
and force levels. 

This revision in the Collins Plan of the budget process sketched out by 
General McNarney In 1944 sought to leave the civilian secretary in total control 
of his department While at the same lime permitting military views to reach 
the president without political adulteration. Marshall remembered vividly that 
after World War I Secretary of War Weeks had prevented General Pershing from 
protesting to the president budget cuts that gravely restricted the Army's 
ability to mobilize. Marshall knew that political considerations wouLd always 
override military calculations in peacetime. He appears to have had a shrewd 
suspicion, however, that the Army would fare belter in the postwar budgets in a 
single department than in a two department system. At me same time his 
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postwar budgetary goals were modest. He did not desire a large standing army. 
He simply wanled enough men to permit a relatively rapid mobilization in the 
event of a crisis*!' 

The differences between the Tornpkin*, UcNarney, and Collins Plans 
indicated that the War Department was not wedded to details. At the same 
time the continuities in the plans suggest what [he leaders of the department 
considered the most important* Most obviously important was the concept of a 
single department- •whether called war or national defense — headed by a civilian 
secretary. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, under different names,, appeared in aJJ the 
plans as did a Single chief of staff, also under different titles. EJcginning with 
the McNarney Plan, the War Department proposals paid close attention to the 
role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in formulating budget proposals, an issue ot 
particular concern to General Marshall. 

Even amid these continuities there were changes of emphasis* The 
civilian secretary gained considerable power between the Tompkins and Collins 
Plans* By October 194 5 the War Department viewed him as totally in charge ol 
his department*. Even the revised budget procedure recognized the primacy of 
the secretary. While the secretary gained power within the department, the 
chief of staff lost it. These changes were designed, at least in part, to make 
the proposals more palatable to the Navy. The War Department succeeded to a 
degree. One Navy member of the Rjchardson Committee, Rear Admiral M. F. 
Schoeffel, did join the majority in recommending a single department. 

The Navy'* vjcwh on unitization were complex. Generally naval officers 
accepted that the war had demonstrated the value of unity of command in the 
theaters. They also believed that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had proven its 
utility during the war and desired that it receive a statutory basis in the 
postwar reorganization. Most naval officers, however, did not want to go 
further. Several factors were involved* First* the Navy Department had an 
entirely different organization than the War Department, The bureau chiefs 
reported directly to the secretary of the Navy rather than through the chief of 
naval operations. The unitary command line in Army organizational charts 
easily gave the incorrect impression to men without practical experience in the 
War Department that the secretary of war depended on the chief of stalf for alt 
his information about the service. To naval officers it appeared as if the chief 
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of staff contralJcd the civilian secretary by controlling his sources of 
information rather than the secretary controlling the military. Second, the 
Navy was engaged in positioning JtseJf (or the postwar battle of the budget with 
the Army Air Forces, a battle that involved the issue of which service would 
constitute the nation's "first line o( defense" after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
Finally , the Navy's skepticism of Army intentions about the future of naval 
aviation and the .Marine Corps made the Navy Department very chary about any 
Army proposals lor postwar reorganization*^ 

Secretary of the Navy Forrestal realized that simple obstructionism, 
however, would not suffice. In his testimony before the Senate .Military Afhiirs 
Committee in the fall of |9<j5 t he presented a counter proposal— the ELbcrstadl 
Plan, ( See Chart 4 +) Forrestal had commissioned his long time friend Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, the former chairman of the Army-Navy Munitions Board and a 
former vice chairman of the War Production Hoard, to study unification "letting 
the chips fall where they may." The study group Eberstadt put together 
consisted primarily of naval officers. Their report called lor retention of 
independent service departments headed by civilian secretaries with cabinet 
rank and the creation of a national security council to coordinate foreign and 
military policy. The Joint Chiefs of Staff received a statutory basis but no 
explicit role in formulating the budget. (The action of the Navy Department in 
June 19*5 in seeking to secure legislation increasing the size of the permanent 
Navy and Marine Carps without referring the proposed bill to the Joint Chiefs 
of !iuff far comment already had suggested to Marshall that Secretary 
Forrestal and his advisers did not envision any role for that organization in the 
budget process,) The Eberstadt Plan also called for the establishment of a Joint 
Staff, headed by a duel of the Jojnt StaTf* to support the Joint Chiefs ol Staff. 
This was the first mention of the position that came to be called the director of 
the Joint Staff. The plan did not specify the size of the Joint Staff. " 

Clearly, the major difference between the two plans rested on where in 
the organizational structure they sought to coordinate the activities of the 
armed forces. The Navy Department wanted coordination by a cabinet level 
committee that would also try to keep U.S. military and naval policies aligned 
with the government's foreign policy. General Collins and other War 
Department spokesmen in rebuttal conceded the utility of a national security 
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council but argued that it did not remove the need far coordination of military 
policy below the level of the cabinet* A department of national defense headed 
by a civilian secretary and supported by a chief ol stall of the armed forces 
satisfied that need. 20 

The National Military Establishment, the organization that evolved out of 
the clash of philosophies represented by the Collins and Ebcrsiadt Plans, 
inclined more toward the Navy 1 * approach than the Army's. ( See Chart 5 .) The 
National Security Act of 1947, the law that gave birth to the organization, did 
establish the principle that the services were part of a single entity, although 
not a cabinet department,, headed by a civilian secretary* The secretary of 
defense was a cabinet officer and member of the National Security Council— an 
agency also established by this act. The three service secretaries lost their 
cabinet rank but received scats on the National Security Council. (The law also 
created an independent air force.} The secretary of defense, assisted by three 
civilian special assistants, had something less than full control over the military 
departments, which had to be "a dm mistered separately.** This particular 
section of the statute was sufficiently vague to permit the first two secretaries 
of defense to take diametrically opposed views of their powers- -the first 
restricted, the second expansionist. 2 1 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the three service chiefs and the 
chief of staff to the president, obtained a Joint Staff limited to 100 officers 
and headed by a director. Collectively, the Joint Chiefs became the principal 
military advisers to the president and the secretary of defense. As in the 
Ebcrstadt Plan, the law did not give the Joint Chiefs a role in the budget 
process. Instead the service secretaries received the right to appeal to the 
president any adverse decisions on the budget made by the secretary of defense. 
The act did require the Joint Chiefs "to review major material and personnel 
requirements of the military forces." It made the Joint Chiefs responsible for 
"formulating policies 1 ' for both the joint training of the military farces and the 
coordination of officer education by the services. The act also created a War 
Council (subsequently renamed the Armed Forces Policy Council), Consisting of 
the secretary of defense, the service secretaries, and the service Chiefs. The 
War Council was to advise the secretary ol defense On the policies of the 
National Military Establishment. 
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The act defined the relationship between the Joint Chiefs and the field 
forces, giving [he force of taw to relationships that had evolved during and 
immediately after the war. (n 1944 General Arnold had created the Twentieth 
Air Force to conduct the strategic bombardment of Japan. In order lo prevent 
the theater commanders in the Pacific and Far East from dj verting the 
Twentieth's high-performance B-29s to other missions (the Twentieth was the 
only numbered air force equipped with these planes}, he had proposed to retain 
direct command ol the air force, acting .is the executive agent for the Jojnt 
Chiefs of Staff* The Navy had wanted to leave direction to the theater 
commanders. The question had gone to President Roosevelt Tor a decision jii 
February l9Uit. He had favored Arnold's approach. The Twentieth Air Force— 
which dropped the atomic bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki— became the model 
in the postwar period for both the Air Force's Strategic Air Command and, 
more generally, for specified commands, commands with "a broad and 
continuing mission. ..normally composed of forces from but one Service,"^? 

The end of the war meant the dismantling of the unified commands with 
the forces dividing along national lines, although the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
remained in existence until 1949. All the services agreed that unity of 
command was necessary in wartime operations. The only question about 
establishing postwar unified commands was not whether but when. Two issuer-- 
command arrangements in the Pacific and the exact status of the Army Air 
Forces' new Strategic Air Command— delayed agreement on postwar plans until 
I? December J946, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff accepted the first Unified 
Command Plan. 23 

The plan established seven unified commands—the Far East Command, the 
Pacific Command, the Alaskan Command, the Northeast Command, the 
Atlantic Fleet (later Atlantic Command), the Caribbean Command and the 
Luropcan Command— "under the Joint Chiefs of Staff*" They were commands 
with "broad continuing mission fjs] under a single commander and composed of 
significant components of two or more Scr/ires.."^ In addition the plan made 
the Strategic Air Command "responsible to the Joint Chiefs of Staff" in the 
same manner as the unilicd commands It consisted of "strategic air forces not 
Otherwise a ssigne d." 
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As in the order* setting up the Southwest Pacific and Pacific Ocean 
Areas, the Unified Command Plan defined the relation of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to trie unified commands (and the Strategic Air Command), While the 
language changed , the substance did not. The plan spelled out more clearly 
relationships between the services, the Joint Chiefs, and the commands, clearly 
benefiting from the practical experience gained during World War Jit The Joint 
Chiefs would determine "the assignment of forces and significant changes 
therein" They would "exercise strategic direction over all elements ol the 
armed forces" and prescribe "the missions and tasks j1 independent 
commands," The services retained responsibility for training and for 
administrative and logistic support of the commands and the operational Control 
of all forces not assigned to them. "However, all action ol strategic 
significance will be referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff." The plan also 
continued the World War II executive agent system with the commanding 
general, Army Air Forces identified as a possible executive agent along with 
the chief of staff, U.S. Army and the chief of naval operations*^ 

T lie National SiTui ny An look e.ti};ni /..uht- ol dMfH rVlltlMMlhipl tjjf 
giving the Joint Chiefs of Staff the responsibility, in addition to preparing 
strategic and logistic plans, of "providing for the strategic direction of the 
military forces/ 1 In addition the Joint Chiefs assigned "logistic responsibilities" 
to the services in order to carry out the strategic and logistic plans approved by 
the Joint Chiefs. EVulK , 'Ihc act gave the Joint Chiefs the task of establishing 
unified commands when such commands "were in the interest of national 
security."^ 

The major dilfercnces between the Ebemadt Plan and the National 
Security Act of 1947 Lay in the creation of the National Military Establishment 
headed by a secretary of defense and the simultaneous reduction of the service 
secretaries to subcabinet level. General Marshall's successor as chief of staff, 
General of the Army Dwight D* Eisenhower, officially announced the passage 
of the National Security Act in a message to all Army commands. He defended 
the compromise involved; it was not -i defeat for the War Department. 
"Fundamentally, the one thing we have is a man at the top to whom we are all 
responsible, 1 * To achieve this result, he admitted, he had given up "some of the 
specific things l... believed should be done," Within months, others discerned the 



need to reexamine »me of those "specific things" Centra] Eisenhower had 
desired.^7 

The period from late 1943 until J 947 had four distinguishing 
characteristics insofar as the Army' was concerned. First, the issue of reform, 
heretofore confined to the lower levels of the General Staff, became a primary 
concern of policy makers in the highest levels of the War He par Lme nt . The key 
figures became General Marshall and, following his retirement, General 
Elsenhower. Second, whereas, before there were many plans prepared by Army 
officers, now there was one War Department position. Third, ground forces 
Officers rather than aviators took the lead In urging reform, juit the reverse ol 
conditions prior to 1941. When Army Air Forces officers became involved. It 
was because they held responsible positions on the War Department GeneraJ 
Staff rather than because of their connection with the Army Air Forces. Ma]. 
Geni Lauris Norstad, for example, handled the detailed negotiations with the 
Navy Department which produced the compromise that led to passage of the 
National Security Act because he was the director of the Plans and Operations 
Division of the War Department General Staff, not because he was an aviator. 
Finally t the rationale for reform shifted from improving the efficiency of the 
war el tort to adapting postwar organization to the "lessons" of the war* En 
effect this was the necessary condition for any public advocacy of unification 
by the War Department* As long as the war lasted, the need for good day-to- 
day relation! with the Navy overrode any long-term policy considerations. Only 
after Japan surrendered did Marshall personally espouse reform before 
Congress. From the very beginning ol the conflict over unification, the Army's 
position consisted of a mixture of expediency and principle with the relative 
proportions often determined by conditions outside the Army's control. 75 

Between 1943 and 1947 the War Department's efforts to secure reform 
went through two distinct stages. The first consisted of the development of a 
gradually more elaborate Army position, modified to meet criticisms. The 
Special Planning Division Proposal of 1943 (for which Vessel! served as the 
intellectual midwife), the UcNarney Plan of 1944, and the Collins Plan of I9<*5 
were simply successive drafts of the same plan. This stage culminated with 
hearings before the Senate Military Affairs Committee in the fall and early 
winter of 1 945 during which General Collins presented the War Department's 
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position. The second phase Involved a series of compromises with the Navy 
Department to achieve at least a limited degree of. unification, which finally 
produced [he National Security Ac; I of ]9<i7. 

These compromises proved short-lived in practice because the 
organizational arrangements created by the act were unworkable* Although it 
took almost two years to amend Ific Law, the inherent problems were clear to 
the new secretary of defense within less than three months of his taking, office 
on 17 Septepnber 19G7. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Creating a Department of Defense, 1947-1950 

Following the passage of the National Security Act of 1947, initiative [or 
further reform passed from the Department of the Army, the new njine for the 
War Deportment in the 1947 legislation, to the first secretary of defense, 
Dames Forrestal. He quickly found himself in the midst of a public debate 
between the leaders of the Air Force and the Navy over the nature of the next 
war, the national defense strategy to pursue, and the Forces needed to wage the 
conflict. Given this circumstance, Forrestal came to depend heavily on the 
advice of Army officers, one of whom was Lt. Cen. LeRoy Lutes, the director 
of Service, Supply, and Procurement an the Army Staff. (During the war, Lutes 
had served as Somervell's chief planner.} At the same time as the roles and 
missions debate, the new secretary became frustrated by his lack of power 
within the National Military Establishment. Despite his role as the principal 
architect of the 1947 act, Forrestal In December 1947 asked Lutes to 
recommend how to reorganize the National Military Establishment "to assist 
the Secretary of Defense*"! 

Many of the resulting proposals, as befitted a logistician, dealt with 
supply. Lutes, however, also called for legislation to create a chief of staff of 
the armed forces or, if this was politically not feasible, the appointment of a 
high ranking military aide to the secretary who would act as his personal 
adviser and liaison wish subordinate agencies. ( See Chart 6 .) Forrestal 
implemented most of Lutes' proposals, with only slight variation, In stages over 
the next year* In December 194S Forrestal convinced General Eisenhower, in 
retirement serving as the president of Columbia University, to act as his part- 
time adviser and chair the meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Eisenhower, 
continuing as president of Columbia, presided intermittently over the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff from January to June 1909*^ 

The Lutes Plan as implemented by Forrestal became a stopgap ta provide 
administrative remedies within the framework of the 1947 act. At the same 
time the secretary ot defense sought to alter that framework. In the spring of 
19*3 he played a large behind-the-scenes role in creating the First Hoover 
Commission, which examined the organization oE live various agencies of the 
federal government. ' tn the Summer of 194J, Forrestal also formally requested 
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the views of the service secretaries and service chiefs on the need to reform 
The National Military Establishment. Discerning the Army position on what 
became the L9fe9 amendment* to tine National Security Act of Yikl n difficult 
because the Chief of Staff, General Omar N. Bradley; his deputy, General 
Collins; and Secretary of the Army, Kenneth C. Royal I, took different positions. 
For simplicity this paper discusses Bradley's views, because they appear to 
represent the consensus of the Army Stalf^ 

In his testimony to the commission's task force looking into the National 
Military Establishment. General Bradley called once more lor the creation ol a 
chief of staff of the armed forces, assisted by a military staff, to advise the 
secretary of defense when [he Joint Chiefs Split on issues, [ See Chart 7 .) The 
chief of staff of the armed forces would replace the chief of staff to the 
president as a member of The Joint Chiefs. Bradley suggested, but did not 
strongly advocate, restricting the Joint Chiefs to planning only and referring all 
other questions to "the Secretary 1 s military staff.' 1 ' 

Bradley modified this stance somewhat when he responded to Forrestal's 
questions in September |9^S. He favored a senior military adviser, not a 
member of the Joint Chiefs but one who did sit on the National Security 
Council. He could attend meetings ol the Joint Chiefs only as an observer. The 
senior military adviser rather than the Joint Chiefs would deal with budget 
recommendations. He headed an Armed Forces Staff, consisting of both 
military officers and civilian employees of the National Military Establishment, 
that v/Duld assist him in acting as "military advisor to the President and 
Secretary of Defense with respect to matters pertaining to the armed forces/ 1 
Bradley restricted the Joint Chiefs to military plans and renamed the Joint 
Stall the Joint Strategic Planning Staff. He did not address the issue of the 
size al the stall. One ol the supporting documents for the Bradley proposal 
mentioned in passing that the Joint Strategic Planning Staff could be "relatively 
small." Otherwise they ignored the question, 

Bradley proposed to make the service secretaries under secretaries 
reporting directly to the secretary of defense* He also wanted an under 
S*.*cr>e [dry of defense without administrative responsibilities Tor a specific 
service and six functional assistant secretaries. Bradley struck out limitations 
on the secretary's authority contained in the 1947 act and provided thai he 
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would "exorcise direction, authority, arvd control" over the service departments 
rather than "supervise and coordinate" thern. He retained the National Military 
Establish men t, however, and did not establish a cabinet level department ior 
defense.* 

Congress amended the National Security Act twice in 1949. On 2 April it 
created the post of under secretary of defense. Even more important 
legislation followed on 10 August. ( See Chart 8 .) The August legislation 
abolished the National Military Establishment and replaced it with a 
Department of Defense, something Bradley and Collins desired but did not 
advocate, apparently beCduv they believed the proposal politically infeasiblc. 
The Joint Chiefs ol Stall :i body became the senior military adviser to the 
National Security Council in addition to serving as such to the president and the 
secretary of delense as prescribed in the 1947 legislation. The service 
secretaries lost their scats on the National Security Council although 
Forrestal's successor, Louis A. Johnson, requested that they continue to attend 
the meetings. The practice lapsed In July J950 when President Truman 
restricted attendance to statutory members and officials designated by the 
president. 

The secretary ot defense received expanded powers over the services in 

1949, but not as extensive as Bradley desired, He also gained three assistant 
secretaries* Title II left the duties of two of the assistant secretaries to the 
discretion of the secretary ol defense. Title IV specified that the remaining 
assistant secretary would be the comptroller* The legislation redesignated the 
under secretary as the deputy secretary ol defense. The Joint Staff increased 
to 21 officers. Finally, Congress created the post of chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs ol Stafl but denied him "a vote." Since the Joint Chiefs did not hold 
formal ballots on issues, the provision was something of a non sequitur, but it 
did indicate congressional opposition to any centralization of military control in 
the Department of Defense.' 

The 1949 amendments gave the Army something more of what it had 
desired in 1945. The creation of a cabinet level department met one of the 
recommendations of the Collins Plan. The position of the secretary of defense* 
while much stronger than in the original act, still lacked some of the powers 
originally vested in the office by the 1945 War Department proposal, (The new 
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legislation, while removing same restrictions on the secretary's authority! 
imposed others.) The April and August amendments also provided the secretary 
with higher level assistants than the act had made available* He obtained 

a deputy secretary (originally an under secretary) and three assistant 
secretaries, the number advocated by Collins in 1943. Although the Army did 
not always address the issue of the size of the Joint Staff between 19<i3 and 
I9'j9, when It did it consistently opposed imposition by Congress of an artificial 
ceiling on the size oE (lie stall. While the ceiling remained in the 19*9 
amendments. Congress at least increased its size. The result represented some 
small movement toward the Army's position. 

The greatest disappointment for the Army view, measured by its position 
in 19*5, was, oE course, the failure to obtain a Chief of Staff of the armed 
forces ( By acting as the executive in dealing with the services, the chieE of 
staff would have permitted the secretary to develop to the fullest extent his 
control over the armed forces* The creation of a chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff did provide a measure of centralization, but General Bradley, who 
became the first chairman, did not take an expansive view of the powers of his 
past. Ke saw his role as that of "an honest broker" in the tradition of Admiral 
Leahy, He participated in discussions with the Joint Chiefs and presented their 
views to the president and the secretary of detente. Cmly iE The president or 
die secretary asked, did he state his own opinion. 8 

BradJey 1 s proposal to give the military a role in the deliberations of the 
National Security Council received legislative sanction in the l?<*9 amendments. 
The difference between his proposal and the law was that, while in his 
conception the senior military adviser spoke for himself in the amendments, the 
military officer attending the council meetings— the chairman or in his absence 
the acting chairman— was bound to present the collective views of the Joint 
Chiefs. Of course, a member of the council could ask the chairman to state his 
personal views on an issue as distinct from the views of the Joint Chiefs- Given 
General Bradley** conception of the duties of his office, the question definitely 
had to be asked. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson, by way of contrast, proved a very different 
kind of administrator than his predecessor. Even before the passage of the 1 9^9 
amendments, he adopted a direct, no-nonsense approach and controlled the 
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department "by fjat and directive," so much so that his critics in their kinder 
moments called him a dictator. Johnson conducted a running feud with Dean 
Ache son, who succeeded Gewral Marshal] as secretary of state on 21 January 
]94i9. Acheson considered Johnson "menially ill." Many observers thought [hat 
he wanted the Democratic Party's nomination for president in 1952. Certainly, 
he had a flair for publicity and great energy. He shared the president's desire 
for a balanced budget and a reduction of the large size of the Department of 
Defense expenditures when judged by pre-"*'orld War II standards. He entered 
office believing. thaC the atomic bomb had rendered all prior military 
experience suspect. He was thus an early advocate ol the primacy of strategic 
bombardment forces and the value of nuclear deterrence. In policy/ terms, 
these beliefs led him to impose cuts in the defense budget and to leave the Air 
Force a proportionately larger share ol what remained than the otlver services.^ 

On 23 April 1949, after receiving a split decision from the 3omt Chiefs of 
Staff on the importance of the "supercarrier" UJ.S. United States and ^curing 
approval from the president, Johnson canceled the contract for the ship's 
construction. The manner in which he reached the decision infuriated Navy 
leaders perhaps as much as the decision itself. Johnson did not wait until he 
received a detailed analysis of the question nor did he give the Navy an 
opportunity to present its case to him. The secretary of the Navy and the chief 
of naval operations learned of his decision only when he announced it publicly. 
Secretary of the Navy John L« Sullivan immediately resigned in protest. Senior 
uniformed personnel in the [department of the Navy refused to accept the 
decision and began a publicity campaign to rescind it* The result was a 
congressional investigation, the replacement of Admiral Louis E+ Denfield, the 
chief of naval operations (technically hjs appointment expired and the 
administration chose not to renew it), by Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, and 
much unfortunate public acrimony between the Air Force and the NavyJO 

In terms of organizational history the "revolt of the admirals" WAS 
important because of the style of decision making that Johnson exhibited. Mu 
did not involve the service secretary in the policy debate; Johnson simply 
expected hirn to execute die decision of the secretary ol defense. Despite the 
continued attendance of service secretaries at the National Security Council 
meetings, the role Johnson envisioned (or them was the role he imposed on 
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Sullivan— a role that the 19^9 amendments suggested it they did not qui to 
mandate. His conduct of the office, not Forrcstal's, defined the relationship 
between the secretary of defense and the service secretaries that has been 
followed by most succeeding secretaries of defense. ' ' 

Johnson's style may have irritated the civilians and officers in the service 
departments, but his policies were those of the president. Initially, at least, he 
enjoyed the full support of the president and the public. Ry February 1930 
Truman* however, had begun to harbor doubts about Johnson, but by then the 
secretary of defense had acquired something of an independent political base. 
It rested upon his personal popularity, derived from the public perception of him 
as an effective manager who cut "waste" from the defense budget and 
eliminated inefficiencies in the services. The outbreak of the Korean War 
undercut the assumption on which Truman based his policy—that a conventional 
war was unlikely— while the initial disasters suffered by the Eighth Army 
converted Johnson into a political liability. On 21 September 1950 Truman 
replaced Johnson with General Marshall, who gave up his retirement to take up 
public office for the third time* Robert Lovett became deputy secretary of 
defense and succeeded Marshall when he retired from government service for 
the fourth and final time in September 1951.'^ 

One further reform, although internal to the Army, affected the operation 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* In 19^6 War Department Circular 135 went much 
further than previous regulations in giving the chief of staff command of all the 
components of the Army rather than |usl the field force i as in ]936. This 
proved the apogee ol his powers. During 19*S and 1949, a comprehensive 
examination of the organization of the Army by the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Army and the Judge Advocate General's Office produced a challenge to 
this tendency* In December J 948 Lt, Col, George Baya of the comptroller's 
office completed a compendium of all the acts of Congress governing the Army 
since the enactment of the National Defense Act of 1916 that were still in 
force. Using this study and examining even earlier legislation, Lt. Col. 
Archibald King of the Judge Advocate General's Corps prepared a paper focused 
solely on the command of the Army. King concluded that there was no legal or 
constitutional justification for the command prerogatives granted to the chiel 
of staff by Circular 1 JiJ* 
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King's view became Jaw in the Army Organization Act of 1950 that 
resulted from the investigations by the Iwo olliees. tt eliminated all references 
to a "cointnand" function by the chief of staFf, He was to supervise the 
Department of the Army and the field Army and preside over the Army Staff, 
all the while performing these duties "under the direction of the Secretary o( 
the Army " unless otherwise directed by law. 

The exception covered by the "otherwise directed" phrase referred to his 
participation as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In that capacity He 
continued to act as an executive agent for the Joint Chiefs for certain unified 
commands including European Command and Far East Command. The J95Q act 
also made the chief of staff oi the Army "directly responsible to the Secretary 
of the Army for the efficiency of the Army* its state ol preparations |m 
military operations, and plans therefor," Tim section, not a part of the original 
legislation submitted by the Department of the Army, developed out ol 
congressional concern about the asymmetry of defense relationships in which 
the chief of naval operations commanded the Navy, the chief ol staff of the Air 
Force commanded the Air Force, and the chief of staff of the Army was an 
adviser J • 

Special Regulation 10-5-1, based on the work of IJaya and King,, went into 
force even before the passage of the act. It used traditional language to make 
clear the reality of civilian control of the Army: "Command ol the Army and 
all components thereof is exercised by the President through the Secretary ol 
Defense and the Secretary of the Army, who directly represent him; and as the 
personal representatives of the President, their acts are the President's acts, 
and their direction and orders are the President's directions and orders." 
Consequently, after 1930 the chief of staff could exercise strategic direction 
and control of operations only for those units—Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marines— deployed overseas in unified commands for which he was the 
executive agent. He possessed responsibility but no Independent authority for 
the readiness of Army units worldwide, Including Army units that were part of 
unified commands for which the other services acted as executive agents* The 
Army Organization Act of 1950 upheld civilian authority but in the process 
tangled the question of accountability. 1 ^ 

Four characteristics of the period from September 1947 to April 1949 are 
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worth noting. First, the initiative (or reform came from outside the 
Department of the Army* Second, the Army leaders, In contrast to 19*5, asked 
for what they thought was politically feasible rather than what they thought 
they needed* Third, the public disarray between Army leaders over what kind 
of reforms were required helped weaken the Army's impact on the Legislation 
that eventually emerged. Finally,, during tins period, the Army view at the role 
of the chief of staff of the Army became much more modest and the position 
lost the command-like author ity tHat it had enjoyed since World war I. The 
Army Organization Act of 1950 codified this shift in opinions. Given 
institutional momentum and the good relations that existed between the 
secretary of the Army and the chief of staff of the Army, the change 
apparently remained confined to the lawbooks during this period. It n difficult 
to discern any differences in procedure resulting from the act, at least in the 
short term. The long term consequence, although many more factors came into 
play, was quite different. Thirty years later the chief of staff as an institution 
exercised a much less dominant influence within the Army Elian it had under 
Pershing or Marshall. 

The imposition of more centralized control over the Department of 
Defense* a product of botfi the 19*9 amendments and thr appointment of 

Secretary Johnson* intensified rather than lessened interservice rivalries* Less 
than a year after the passage of the Legislation, the outbreak of war in Korea 
subjected the joint system to a test more rigorous than internal conMu.l. 
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CHAPTER V 



Reorganization Plan No* 6 of 1953 

Kore.i, wlucli started out as a war of movement, became after the first 
year & war of position. As the Truman administration came to accept the view 
that the status quo arte bellum was an acceptable dehnition of victory* public 
frustration with the war grew. The seemingly interminable Little war in 
northeast Asia helped General Eisenhower become President-elect Eisenhower 
in November 1952, the first Republican elected to the presidency since 1925. 
President Truman,, conscious of how unprepared he had been when he assumed 
office following President Roosevelt's death in April 1945, directed the first 
orderly transition between administrations in American history. It was in this 
context that in November 1952 the outgoing Secretary of Defense, Robert 
Lovett, prepared a memorandum outlining the deficiencies in defense 
organization revealed by the limited war m Korea. ' 

One of Lovett's major concerns was to establish the unquestioned primacy 
of the secretary of defense within his department. Loveit believed that the 
solution was quite simple, and he used as his model the reforms proposed by the 
Hoover Commission in the other cabinet level departments* He proposed to 
transfer all the functions of the offices, agencies, and employees defined by law 
in the Department of Defense to the secretary of defense. He could then 
delegate portions of his authority to these subordinate offices and employees. 
Lovctt indicated that tiiere could be "exceptions, if necessary," but the whole 
tenor of his discussion seemed to indicate that none were needed. One 
consequence of this proposal, of course, would be to remove any statutory basis 
Tor (he functions af the Joint Chiefs, of Staf !♦ 

Lovett argued that in peacetime the Department of Defense should be 
ready n> go to war without massive changes in its organization: "We should not 
deliberately maintain a Department of Defense organization which in its 
several parts would require a drastic reorganisation to fight a war." He 
proposed to confine the Joint Chiefs of Staff "exclusively to planning functions 
and the review of war plans in the light of new weapons and new techniques. 11 
The Joint Staff would become simply a planning staff* A joint military-civilian 
Staff would support the secretary and assume "the balance o£ the military Staff 
functions" heretofore performed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs 



as a separate institution might "operate" and '"command" in time of war but 
only "by the direction of the Secretary of Defense," who in Lovett's view was 
the deputy commander-in-chief directly responsible to the president. The 
secretary should establish unified commands with the advice ol the service 
secretaries and the Joint Chiefs, and determine which military department 
would serve as the executive agent for each unified command. 

At the same time that he appeared to remove the Joint Chiefs from the 
"channel of command and responsibility," to borrow BcsseLI's phrase, Lovett 
wanted to give the chairman a "vote," Lovett knew full well that the ]oim 
Chiefs did not decide questions by formal ballots. He simply wanted to remove 
the imputation in the \9K9 amendments that the chairman did not enjoy in EuJL 
all the powers and prerogatives of the other chiefs in the 3oint Chiefs of Stall 
organization, He wanted the chairman to participate fully and unreservedly in 
discussions with the other chiefs, 

Lovett believed that the chairman should seek "unanimity ol opinion urv .j 
course ol action/' but, failing to obtain agreement, he had to identify the points 
of disagreement very precisely and, at the same time, state his own view to the 
secretary of defense. Only then could the secretary make an informed decision. 
The chairman, noted Lovett, was "the military officer to whom the President 
and the Secretary of Defense most look tor the organization and evaluation of 
military judgment." 

Lovett decried the practice oi Joint Staff officers becoming advocates of 
the positions taken by their services. To avoid this, he proposed to reserve the 
preparation of efficiency reports of officers working for the Joint Staff 
exclusively to their immediate superiors for their period of joint service. 

In an organizational sense, Love It's proposal was very close to what 
General Bradley had advocated in 19*9. Bradley also had proposed to restrict 
the Joint Chiefs ol Staff to planning and to provide the secretary of defense 
with a military-Civilian sl.aff separate Irom the Joint Stall, The differences 
were that, perhaps out of respect for the Navy's often expressed views on the 
subject,, Lovett did not recommend the creation of the post of senior military 
adviser and that he wanted to designate the secretary the deputy eommander- 
in-ehLel. The second innovation may have foLlowcd from the first. II Lovetl 
had regarded the senior military adviser as simply the chief of stall of the 
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armed services under another na.no, an<l by chief of staff he had in mind the 
powers wielded by General Marshall during World War II, then exclusion of this 
officer may have required, In Lovett's view, some increase In the prestige and 
power of the secretary, 

Lovett's assertion that the secretary of defense should be the deputy 
commander-in-chief appeared both the logical extension of the provisions of the 
194*9 amendments and, at the same time, rather controversial. Section 202 of 
the I9<t9 amendments proclaimed: "The Secretary of Defense shall be the 
principal assistant to the President in alL matters relating to the Department of 
Delense. Under the direction of the President, and subject to the provisions of 
this Act, he shall have direction, authority, and control over the Department of 
Defense." General Bradley as chief of staff of the Army bad advocated just 
such a Strengthening Of the role Of the secretary. At no time, however, did he 
or the statute use the verb "command. 

Neither General Bradley nor his successor, General Collins, spelled out his 
view of the difference between "direction** and "command, " and to reconstruct 
their positions it is nece-ssary to have recourse to the meanings attached by the 
military to the terms at the time. The 19*3 Dictionary of Unned States 

Military Terms for Joint Usbrc gave two definitions for "command" applicable 
in the context of the responsibilities of the secretary of defense: "1* The 
authority that an individual exercises over his subordinates because of his rank 
and assignment. 2. An order given by a commander; that is the will of the 
Commander expressed in a definite form for the purpose of bringing about a 
particular action in a specific way." The 1 950 edition el un ma ted the first 
definition but retained the second. The 1953 edition returned to the 19<iS 
formulation. ^ 

None of the editions defined "direction." In common usage, of course, the 
word could be used as a synonym for "command," but it also had a broader 
meaning of "guidance" or "management." "Directive," which did make the 
Dictionary of United States Military Terms , conformed to this common usage in 
all three editions. It also had two applicable definitions: H l. A military 
communication in which a policy is established or a specific order is issued. .,.3. 
Broadly speaking, any communication which initiates or governs action,, 
conduct, or procedure + " The evidence thus suggests that for Bradley and Collins 
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"to command" had a much narrower and more Specific meaning than "to directi" 
which could encompass but was not limited to the former/* 

Their views, of course, were greatly influenced as well by the experience 
of their organisation* Historically, the secretary of war had always exercised 
considerable discretion in the purely administrative side ot his Lk-|>jrtmqnt, in 
this sense the World War 11 experience only carried to a logical conclusion 
trends Long present in the agency. During other conflicts, the secretary's 
discretion in operations had usually been much more Limited than in 
administration. In operations lie had acted as the faithful executive for the 
president, ensuring that the war Department carried out the directives of the 
commander-in-chief . While Roosevelt had excluded his service secretaries 
from operations somewhat more than most wartime presidents, no secretary of 
war had aspired to the role claimed by Lovctt since Horn Armstrong, Jr., during 
the War of 1 SI 2. The burning of Washington in III* not only ended 
Armstrong's public career but also dissuaded his successors from emulating his 
example.' 

Ilrudley'i purpose in 1949 in arguing that the secretary of defense should 
have "direction, authority, and control" over the military establish men t was to 
ensure that the secretary had the same power to manage his agency as the 
o!iuT cabinet rn<*rnt>ors possessed in their departments* Eight years later, in a 
brilliant examination of American defense policy in a comparative perspective, 
Professor Samuel P. Huntington argued that the most effective method of 
maintaining civilian control of the military lay in establishing what he called a 
"balanced type" of civil-military relations in the executive branch. On the one 
hand the civilians, the president and the secretary of delense, established broad 
policy guidance. On the other, the military with their technical competence 
derived from a professional education and long experience, drafted and issued 
the orders necessary to implement that policy. The civilians directed h and tho 
military commanded. 6 

While elements of Huntington's argument are implied by Bradley's 1949 
proposal, Bradley's thought and that of his successor remained ambiguous on the 
issue of the secretary of defense as the deputy commander-in-chief. 
Huntington's analysis mi^lit have helped them clarify their position, but it was 
not available to them, and to attribute such an argument to them would be 
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ahistorical. In J94i9 [here was no reason to explore the question because no one 
attributed io the secretary the degree of independent authority Hut Mich a title 
implied. The secretary was a politiedl appointee whose length of tenure 
depended upon the continued support oi the president. He wjs an agent of the 
commander-in-chief. 

There was little more reason to respond to the Issue when raised by 
Lovett in 19J2, because his rhetoric overstated his intent* He argued that the 
proper role of the secretary was to establish general policies for the 
Department of Defense within the guidelines laid down by the president. He 
neither wanted civilians to direct operations nor the military to establish 
policy. Making the secretary of defense the deputy commander-in-chief simply 
served as a device to get llie services to treat with respect the policies 
established by the secretary. 

Unfortunately, Lovett's position contained certain inherent 
contradictions, Removing the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the channel of 
command and responsibility in peacetime and possibly placing them bach in the 
channel during wartime violated the general principle he sought to establish— no 
nu|or reorganizations o( the Department of Defense when it shifted from peace 
to war. Moreover, if he retained the idea that the military directed operations 
and the Joint Chiefs remained outside the channel of command, then the 
responsibility for the conduct of operations would tall to the chiefs ol stall in 
their role as the professional heads of their respective services* The chain of 
command would run from the president to the secretary of defense to the 
service secretaries and through the chiefs, who would act as the executives for 
the service secretaries: The chiefs would issue orders to the unified and 
specified commands using the authority derived from the service secretaries. 
(The chief of naval operations and the chief of staff of the Air Force would 
continue, of course t to command combat forces of their services not assigned to 
the unified and specified commands.) The implication in Lovett's argument 
was that the service departments should became the executive agents for the 
unified commands rather than the individual service chiefs in their rote as 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But this would in turn enhance the power 
and prestige of the services, which Lovett sought to counteract by making the 
secretary the deputy commander-in-chief. 
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Lovett's proposal cannot be understood without some reference to the 
conditions of his service in the Department of Defense— one year as deputy 
secretary af defense under Marshall and fifteen months as head of the 
department. The limited war in Korea elicited only a limited commitment from 
the American public, which hampered the efforts of tlie Truman administration 
to achieve even the partial mobilization of industry thai it desired to support 
the war effort. Lovctt k s job within the department became one of "allocating 
scarcities 11 among the- services. It was a thankless and frustrating task that left 
him emotionally and physically exhausted* (His first act on leaving office was 
to check himself into the hospital.) Privately he thought his department was 
unmanageable.' 

The incoming administration headed by President Eivnhower embraced 
Lovett's proposal and created an opportunity for the Army to once more air its 
views on defense organization. At Eisenhower's behest, Secretary of Defense 
Charles E* Wilson appointed a committee headed by Nelson A. Rockefeller* on 
which Lovctt was a member, to examine the Department of Defense 
organization, General ColLins, Army Chief of Staff since 19^9, testified before 
the committee and presented the Army's position* As in I9(»9, his remarks 
reflected what the Army leadership thought it could obtain rather than what it 
(hou^lil deiirabte— specifically a chief of staEf of the armed forces-. & 

In contrast to Lovett, Collins defended current command and control 
,ir raiigeuien; ( See Chart 9 J Ik- recommended leaving the Joint Chief* in the 
channel ol cumin dnd and thought "dual halting" necessary, Jn his judgment the 
Chiefs brought a weaJth of knowledge about their own services to the Joint 
Chiefs' meetings as j consequence of their service responsibilities. The vice 
chiefs, he argued, should run the services on a day-to-day basis in conformity to 
policies established by the Joint Chiefs. The power of the chairman needed to 
be strengthened. Specifically, he should be required to present his own views to 
the secretary in the event of a split decision in the Joint Chiefs.' 

Collins called lor the establishment of a joint intelligence agency, 
reporting directly to the Joint Chiefs, to replace die three service intelligence 
directorates in Washington* He also wanted to strengthen the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense by giving the secretary four functional assistant 
secretaries. Collins saw the service secretaries as die chief executors of 
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policici m Che Department of Defense rather than as policy formula tors. To 
strengthen decision making in the office of the secretary and to relieve the 
Joint Chiefs of routine paperwork, lie suggested creating a military executive in 
the Uldcc of the Secretary of Defense to advise the secretary on such matters 
and to head the largely civilian staff m the oflke. 

Collins also outlined haw he thought ihc budget process should operate. 
The National Security Council would provide the Joint Chiefs of Stud with 
"approved strategic guidelines." The Joint Chiefs would develop lorce levels 
and forward them to the secretary of defense. Once the secretary approved the 
force levels, the deputy secretary with the aid o! the assistant secretaries 
would prepare budget guidelines, The deputy secretary would then forward 
these documents to the service departments which would prepare detailed 
budget guidelines. The chief ol stafl could appeal an adverse decision on the 
budget to the president, but only If the secretary of defense or the secretary of 
the Army gave his consent— the procedure that Marshall had hoped to reform in 
l?<*3. 10 

Reorganization Plan No. 6, the administration-backed plan based on the 
report of the Rockefeller Committee, became law on 30 June 1933* ( Sri- Cnart 
10, ) It transferred to the secretary of defense all the functions performed by 
the subordinate offices, agencies, and employees of the Department of Defense 
except those performed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the armed services. 
Simultaneously, President Eisenhower directed Secretary Wilson to remove the 
Joint Cluels from the channel of command and gave the secretary ol defense 
the authority to create unified commands and appoint the military departments 
to serve as executive agents for the unified commands. However, the plan did 
not provide the military staff in the secretary's office that both Lovctt and 
Collins ad vacated J 1 

Whereas in the 1947 legislation the Joint Chiefs simply appointed the 
director of the Joint Staff, the 1933 reform provided that the appointment and 
tenure of the director was "subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Defense. 1 ' While decreasing the power of the Joint Chiefs as a collective 
entity, the plan increased the power of the chairman* The Joint Chiefs 
continued to select officers for service on the Joint StafT, but now their 
selections needed the approval of the chairman. In this one area the chairman 
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received a veto from which the service chiefs had no appeal. The plan 
transferred the responsibility of providing guidance to the director and 
managing the 3oirt Staff from the Joint Chiefs to the chairman. The reform 
provided many of the safeguards against outside influence on Joint Staff 
officers that Collins had recommended in 19*9. It also gave the secretary of 
defense six additional assistant secretaries; all of the assistant secretaries— old 
as well as new—received functional responsibilities defined by law for the first 
time. This change conformed to Collins* proposal in |?4>, except that it gave 
(he Department of Defense three times the number of assistant secretaries that 
Collins had requested then. 

In March 1954 Secretary Wilson issued a Department of Defense Directive 
designed to implement Reorganization Plan Mo. 6. The directive provided that 
the secretary of defense would designate one of the military departments to 
serve "as the executive agency" for each of the unified commands* Wilson, 
however, left the responsibility far establishing unified commands with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. While the first provision reflected Lovett h s view, the 
second did not. 12 

Under the new arrangement, "the channel of responsibility" would run 
from the secretary of delense CO the secretary of the department designated as 
executive agent. The service secretary, in turn, would authorize the military 
chief of his department to receive and transmit orders and act for the 
department as the executive agent in certain situations. These included 
strategic direction in peace and war of the unified commands assigned to the 
department and operational direction of the commands in war or emergencies. 
The service chief issued all orders by command of the secretary of defense. At 
the same time the chief had to keep the secretary of defense* his service 
secretary, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff informed of his actions. 

The major organisational dun^, the altered role of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the Department of Defense, represented j step back from the increased 
centralization of the channels of command advocated by the Collins Plan of 
I?<i5. As in World War 11, the service chiefs provided operational direction of 
the combatant forces, but now it was solely by virtue of their role as heads of 
their services rather than because of their membership on the Joint Chiefs of 
5taff» fn this narrow respect, the 1933 reorganization provided even Jess 
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centralization than the World War II system. The chairman, representing a 
solely joint perspective* now played no role in operations other than as an 
adviser, This loss* however, was at least partially offset by the increased role 
ol the chairtnan within the Joint Chiefs. Events of tine next lour years would 
dcrnansiratej however, that a powerful chairman was not an unalloyed benefit 
from the Army's perspective. 

The Collins rSO0mm<-i illations in 1^53 are significant in the history of the 
Army posLnon on Joint Chiefs of Stulf reform lor three reasons. For the first 
time the Army did not publicly espouse a single chief of staff for the armed 
forces even though the high command continued to prefer that solution in 
private. Moreover,, the Army continued to advocate a budget process as far 
removed as possible from politics" where reason rather than emotion would 
prevail. Finally, the Army largely succeeded in achieving its 19&5 objectives 
insofar as the Office oi the Secretary of Defense was concerned. The 
remainder of its goals were, however, a Long way from fruition. 

The Collins Plan of 1955 was a response to the needs of the moment 
without compromising the Army's long-range objectives. Changing conditions 
after I9>3 elicited a markedly different response when the next major effort 
for relorm occurred. 
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chapter vi 



The 1958 Amendments 

The next reorganization of the Department of Defense, the 1958 
amendments to the Njtii>i*j] Security Act of 1947, occurred in a context of 
intense interservice rivalry between the Anny and the Air Force. The leaders 
of the two services had totally different conceptions o! the nature of future 
general war, the desired national strategy, and the mix of forces needed to 
carry the '.u.itvgy into effect. 

Army spoke smen, such as Generals Matthew Ridgway, Maxwell D. 
Taylor and James M. Gavin, advocated a strategy of flexible response. For 
them, the Lesson ol Korea was that limited wars were possible. America had 
possessed a near monopoly at atomic weapons in June 1950, and this had not 
deterred the North Koreans. The Army, consequently, needed to prepare to 
light such conflicts. Never again could it afford to be as unprepared for 
combat as in the summer of 1950+ The drama of defeat and retreat in that 
terrible season had etched itself indelibly in the memories of the members or 
the Army Staff.! 

Air Force leaders, including Generals Nathan F. Twining, Thomas D» 
White, and Curtis E. LeMay, defended the massive retaliation strategy just as 
vigorously. For them the lesson of Korea was somewhat different. I>eterrence 
could not work unless the Air Force's Strategic Air Command possessed the 
means to deliver nuclear weapons to all parts of the Soviet Union, a capability 
that it liad lacked m June ] 950- Only if the country made a massive investment 
in technology, procurement, and training could it produce a force ready to 
Strike back at the Soviets within a few hours of an attack anywhere OA the 
periphery of their empire. Air Force demands fur the funds to increase the 
capabilities and readiness of the Strategic Air Command dominated the budget 
battles of the mid and late 1950s. The widespread belief in the United States 
during the 1930s about the "monolithic nature of Communism" made massive 
retaliation a plausible strategy to deter limited wars.? 

President Elsenhower entered office convinced that the United States was 
engaged in a long term struggle with the Soviet Union. To survive "the long 
haul," America could not afford to tie up too large a proportion of its 
productive resources in supporting a massive military organization* Determined 



to avoid spending the country into defeat, Eisenhower accepted massive 
retaliation as the optimal national strategy [or the United States. For the 
president like the Army, the lesson of Korea was "never again," but in his case 
it was never again fight a limited war where the enemy had the advantage in 
manpower*^ 

Eisenhower intended to act as his own chief strategist. Me appointed a 
management specialist, Charles E. Wilson— the president of General Motors— to 
succeed Lovctt as secretary of defense. General Bradley's successor as 
chairman of the Doint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Arthur W, Radford, became the 
president's principal adviser on strategy in fact if not in law, Wilson and 
Radford complemented one another. Wilson was blunt and direct; traits that 
sometimes caused him problems when speaking In public. He was a strong 
advocate of unanimity within The Joint Chiefs on questions of policy and 
strategy, (General Ridgway called it browbeating.) Wilson regarded the service 
secretaries as middle management. He used the Armed Forces Policy Council 
as Secretary ol Defense Johnson had— to announce decisions already arrived at. 
In the Wilson Pentagon, the service secretaries received their instructions from 
the assistant secretaries of defense when they received Ji>y at all. Quite often 
the assistant secretaries bypassed the service secretaries and went directly to 
the services. Radford, a br Lilian 1 1 sell -assured staff officer with a background 
In naval aviation, was a skilled bureaucratic infighter who, like Wilson, sought 
consensus— not the gradual working out ol areas of agreement between men of 
dissimilar background but the unanimous acceptance of a predetermined 
national strategy. Whereas Admiral Leahy and General Bradley mediated 
disagreements, Radford was an advocate of the Eisenhower "New Look," with 
its emphasis on strategic bombardment. 

The result ol these changes in leadership style and departmental 
procedure was that General Ridgway, Army chief al statl Iro n 1951 to 1955, 
and his successor, General Taylor, who held the post from J 955 until 19 59, Celt 
Isolated. Not only did the secretary and the Chairman not act on Army 
objections but they also gave every indication of not paying much attention to 
Army recommendations. The frustrations inherent in the situation soon became 
evident to the other members of the Army Staff as well* For the Army, once 
the war ended in Korea, the 1950s proved to be the worst of times. An 
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institution with (he primary mission in wax of closing with and attacking the 
enemy found itself, under the new doctrine, relegated to the role of defending 
strategic air bases* The "New Look" caused a crisis of confidence within the 
Army, much the same as the Navy faced at the end of World War IL Because 
massive retaliation was the policy of the Eisenhower administration, the Air 
Force became the dominant service Ln the Department of Defense once the 
Korean War ended. It received a larger share of the budget than, [lit- other two 
service!.' 

Army leaders continued to advocate unity of command in principle during 
[he 1 9 5-D-s, but feared that if legislation created a single chief of staff of the 
armed forces, the president would appoint an Air Force officer to the post and 
he would use it to inflict his strategic views on the other services. Fear that 
the Air Farce intended la advocate a single chief of stafl led Army leaders to 
adopt a position on Department of Defense reform in November 1957 that 
attempted to combine unity of command with public opposition lo a single chicl 
of staff. During the preparation of the Army position, Lt. Gen. Clyde D. 
Eddleman, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Military Operations, observed that the 
ultimate Army objective remained a chief of staff of the armed forces but that 
it was impolitic to admit it. The solution, in Eddleman's view a desirable first 
step toward the ultimate goal, was the creation of the four-star post of director 
of joint military operations who would report to the Joint Chiefs and assume all 
their responsibilities concerning the planning, conduct, and requirements for 
miLitary operations. ( See Chart J J J At the same time the plan abolished the 
executive agent system. The chain of command became the president, the 
secretary of defense, the Joint Chiefs of Stair, the director of joint military 
operations, and the commanders of the unified and specified commands. To 
assist him, the director received two deputies and a Joint Staff modeled after 
the Operations Division of the War Department General Staff during World War 
IL* 

The Army plan reduced the loin I Chiels to the three service chiefs and, 
when Die joint Chiefs discussed a policy affecting the Marines, the 
commandant of the Marine Corps. Without a separate officer holding the office 
of chairman, the post rotated each quarter between the three full-time 
members. A reduced Joint Stall continued to support the joint Chiefs. The 
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proposal left open, subject to further study, the amount of the reduction. It 
would correspond to the much diminished mission of the Joint Staff — to review 
for the 3oint Chiefs plans and policy proposals recommended by the director of 
joint military operations and provide the necessary staff support to answer 
questions referred to the Joint Chiefs by the secretary of defense. 

In the budget process, the director of joint military operations prepared a 
statement oT requirements for the unified and specified commands* based on 
input from their commanders. The services prepared requirements only lor 
undeployed forces in the United States and the training and mobilization bases. 
The plan also called lor reform, long advocated by General Taylor, in the 
de-velopmem ol j functional budget— a joint budget with lunds divided by task, 
such as limited war, rather than by service. 7 

The proposed creation of a director of military operations combined with 
the abolition of the separate chairman constituted a very shrewd blow at the 
threat that a chairman like Admiral Had ford posed for the Arrnyi The director 
of joint military operations, given his location in the chain of command* could 
direct the urn lied and specified commands* but he would be subordinate to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Unlike a single chief of staff* or even a strong chairman, 
the director of joint operations would not be well placed to influence the 
services. 

Admiral Radford, while chairman, may not have handled the chief of staff 
ol the Army always in the .nost tactful fashion* but the solution that the Army 
Staff proposed appears, in retrospect, as a considerable overreaction. While the 
admiral was most certainly an enthusiastic advocate of the New Look, he was 
not its author. That individual resided at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, No 
organizational change short of a veritable constitutional revolution would have 
permitted the Army to have obtained adoption of flexible response as a national 
strategy in the 1950s.. In this sense the solution the Army proposed was rather 
pointless in that it did not address the real problem that the service faced. In 
another sense using Hie post of chairman as a scapegoat was healthy because it 
allowed the Army to vent its frustrations. The episode clearly demonstrated 
that General Taylor and his associates thoroughly accepted the concept ol 
Civilian control Of the military. Despite the wrenching pressures on the Army, 
no one ever questioned the right of the president to make the decisions that he 



did. 

The 1957 Army position on Joint Chiefs of Staff reform had no 

appreciable effect on the legislation that Congress enacted the following year. 

Its primary historical significance is the insight that it provides into attitudes 

of members of the Army Staff ♦ The plan was so soon overtaken by events 

because, when the effort to reform the [>cpar Emenl of Defense developed, the 

initiative carnc not from the Air Force as the Army Stall feared, but Urorn the 

president himself. Eisenhower believed that the 1955 reforms had not gone far 

enough. His concern stemmed from his appreciation of the changes thai World 

War II had wrought in the conduct of war* 

First, separate ground* sea, and air warfare is gone 
forever. If ever again we should be Involved in war, we 
will fight it with all elements, with all services, as one 
single concentrated effort. Peacetime preparatory And 
organizational activity must conform Id this 
fact* Strategic and tacticaL planning must be 
completely unified, combat forces organized into unified 
commands, each equipped with the most efficient 
weapons systems that science can develop, singly led and 
prepared to light as one, regardless of service. The 
accomplishment of this result is the basic (unction of 
the Secretary of Defense, advised and assisted by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and operating under the supervision 
of the Commander in Chief. 

To this line of argument—so reminiscent of the position that he had taken 
as chief of staff of the Army during the unification debates from 19*5 until 
1 9<* 7— Eisenhower added a second concern derived from the interservice 
rivalries over weapons development during the 1950s, The secretary of defense 
needed clear* direct, and flexible authority to manage funds appropriated to his 
department, "especially in respect to the development of new weapons... ."^ 

The president had six specific objectives designed to put these two 
principles into effect. He urged that U.5* fighting forces needed to be 
organized "into operational! commands that are truly unified* each assigned a 
mission in full accord with our over-all "military objectives." These unified 
commands, a category for Eisenhower that included specified commands as well 
as multiservice commands* would be established in the Department oJ Def^nsu 
by the direction of the president with missions and force Je/els (lid I conformed 
"to national objectives. 11 They would be separate from the military 
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departments. AH legal restrictions on the powers of a unified commander over 
Ms component commanders, tlic president told Congress, should be removed. Il 
followed logically from this prescription that to achieve unity of command 
among the forces in the field as defined by the president* the military 
departments would have to be removed from the chain of command. 
Eisenhower's second objective was jn fact to "clear command Channels so that 
orders will proceed directly to the unified commanders Irorn the Commander in 
Chief and the Secretary of Defense." The president considered the chain of 
command established in [he wake of the 1953 reorganization "cumbersome and 
unreliable in time of peace and not usable in time of war." He had already 
directed Secretary of Defense Neil H* McElroy to discontinue the use of 
military departments as executive agents. Eisenhower asked Congress to 
facilitate this process by repealing the statutory authority giving the chief oE 
staff of the Air Farce command of major units of the Air Force and the chief of 
naval operations command of naval operating forces. 

Eisenhower had considered and rejected complete unification through the 
creation of a single service. While desirable, lie believed the proposition 
politically infeasible in Instead, his third objective called for 

strengthening, "the military staff m the Office of the Secretary ol Defense" to 
provide the president and ihe secretary with the needed "professional 
assistance" for the preparation of strategic plans and the "operational direction 
of the unified commands." The concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Eisenhower argued, was "essentially sound," and therefore he sought no 
legislative changes in their functions. However, to support the shift in 
operational channels, he directed tJtat in the future the Joint Chiefs would 
"serve as staff assisting the Secretary of Defense in his exercise of direction 
over unified commands*" They would not have any independent command 
authority; they would issue commands only "under the authority and in the name 
of the Secretary of Defense." This formula for ensuring civilian control of the 
military while interjecting military advice and expertise at the tip of the chain 
of command through the agency ol a chief of staff, although in this instance a 
committee, conformed exactly to the method toltowcd in the War Department 
between I 'J O 3 ond 1941. The plan confirmed that Eisenhower had spent his 
pr coresident Lai career in the Army, not the Navy. 
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Given the changes that Eisenhower had mandated with regard 10 the 
unified commands and the chain of command, he needed to strengthen the Joint 
Staff so that it could perform the tasks previously assigned to the operations 
staffs of the services. He hoped that the changes he directed Secretary 
McElroy to make— abolishing the committee system in the Joint Staff and 
adding an "integrated operations division"— would also increase the speed of 
decision-making and make the Joint Staff less of an arena for in terse rvice 
rivalry. In his view members of the Joint Staff committees regarded 
themselves as representatives of their services rather than as staff aflicers 
with a national perspective. "Had I allowed my intcrscrvicc and interallied 
staff to be Similarly organized in the theaters I commanded in World War IE, the 
delays and resulting indecisivcncss would have been unacceptable to my 
superiors," 

The president asked Congress to assist his reorganization ol the Joint 
Staff "by raising or removing the statutory limit on the size of the Joint Staff," 
Only then could the Joint Staff form an operations division of the size required* 
He asked that Congress authorize the chairman to assign duties to members of 
the Joint Staff and to appoint Jts director. He also asked lor a revision of the 
law to remove any ambiguity over the power of the service chiefs to delegate 
the day-to-day operation of their services to their vice chiefs. Eisenhower 
wanted the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to devote most of their time 
and attention to their joint as opposed to their service responsibilities. Finally, 
In.' asked thai Congress remove the prohibition on '"voting" by the chairman of 
the Joint Clue Is of StalE in the meetings of the Joint Chiefs, Eisenhower 
wanted the chairman on an equal footing with the other chiefs. 

The specifics □( Eisenhower's last two objectives, reorganizing the 
research and development (unction in the Department of Defense and removing 
all doubts about the authority of the secretary o( defense within his own 
department, were only marginally related to the Joint Chiefs, Under the 
heading of the second objective, the president announced that he had informed 
Secretary McElroy that he would consider (or advancement beyond the two-star 
level only those officers recommended to him by the secretary after discussion 
with the service secretaries and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The president 
planned to follow the same procedure when assigning or reassigning senior 



officers "to high command, staff, and departmental positions." By this method 
Eisenhower hoped to ensure that such officers possessed the ability to deal 
"objectively— without extreme service partisanship— with matters of the 
broaden significance to our national security. 1 ' 

Jn the 1953 amendments to the National Security Act {Sec Chart 12 .) T the 
president secured virtually a]l that he requested. The new legislation and the 
directive that Secretary McEJroy issued in December 1958 putting it into effect 
gave the Army much more than it had requested in 1953, rather less than it 
desired in 1957, and considerably less than it had contemplated in 194%. The 
act continued to centralize authority in the 13epariFncnt oi (defense. It 
loosened but did not entirely remove, as Eisenhower desired, the curbs on the 
secretary of defense's power to shift functions within his own department. The 
secretary no tanger had to administer the service departments separately; the 
amendments simply provided that they would be "organised separately 

The legislation reiterated that the Joint Stall could "have no executive 
authority," that is, command authority. While the .Taint Staff could "not 
operate or be organized as an overall Armed Forces General Staff," it could "be 
organized and operate along conventional staff lines." In conformity with 
Eisenhower's proposal, the act increased the size of the Joint Staff to ftOQ 
officers. 

Secretary McE troy's directive defined the relationship between the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the chair, ol iofnnand. The Joint Chicls would "serve as 
advisers and as military stall in the chain of operational command" to the 
unified and specified commands and thus were not in the chain of command. 
The directive emphasized that the Joint Chiefs lacked the power of command. 
Instead they provided "a channel of communications from the President and the 
Secretary of Defense to the unified and specified commands.*.." In effect, the 
lomt Chiefs as a collective entity became the chief of staff to the president 
and the secretary of defense with respect to the unified and specified 
commands, a reversion to the pre- 1953 state of affairs. The president and the 
secretory could delegate whatever powers they might wish lor the Joint Chiefs 
to exercise in their name just as a division commander might do with respect to 
his chief of staff. 

Placing the chiefs in the channel of communications also meant that the 
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cfucfs would be kepi informed of the latest developments in the fighting 
commands, Reports from the unified and specified commands would pass in 
most instances through The Joint Chiefs en route to the secretary of defense. 
Any advice that the chiefs might give to the secretary, consequently, would 
rest upon the very litest information. 

At the mhi? time the chiefs served as the channel of communication far 
all directions that the secretary might issue to the unified and specified 
commanders* While the secretary might give an order directly to one of the 
unified and specified commanders and simply inform the Joint Chiefs 
afterwards as a matter of courtesy, in most instances the secretary would 
indicate what he wanted done and the Joint Chiefs, sitting as a committee, 
would actually draSt tlve order. Because this committee made decisions only by 
unanimity, disagreements on phrasing could pose significant delays in composing 
and transmitting orders. 

The 1954 act produced a net increase in the powers of the chairman. The 
1949 prohibition against the chairman having a "vote" disappeared as 
Eisenhower requested. The chairman likewise received responsibility for 
selecting the director of the Joint Staff, a function heretofore performed by 
the Joint Chiefs as a whole. Previously, the Joint Staff had performed such 
duties as the Joint Chiefs of Staff prescribed. The I93& legislation, again in 
line with Eisenhower's wishes, provided that in the future either the chairman 
or the Joint Chiefs could determine the duties of (he staff. The ow diminution 
of his authority occurred with respect to his management of both the director 
of the Joint Staff and the Joint Staff itself* a function given him without 
qualification in Reorganization Plan No* 6 of 1953. The 1958 statute provided 
that the chairman discharged these responsibilities "on behalf of the Joint 
Chiefs of Stalf." 

The overall increase in the power of the chairman aside, the 1958 
reorganization changed the debate over centralization of authority in the 
Department of Defense in a subtle yet very significant manner. When CcncraL 
Collins advocated a single chief in 1945, thai officer would have acted as the 
executive for the secretary of the armed lort.es in dealings with the services as 
well as the overseas commands. Removing the services from the chain ol 
command to the unified commands and placing the Joint Chiefs of Staff in that 
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chain, increased the -chairman's influence regarding the unified commands but 
did not change it toward the services. Barring a basic change in the 
organisational relationships established by the 1958 legislation, future proposals 
to strengthen the powers of the chairman would only increase his authority 
relative to the unified commands. The 1958 amendments fundamentally 
changed the terms of debate over Joint Chiefs of Staff reform. 

In line with the Army's concern about the status of the service 
secretaries, the act provided that assistant secretaries of defense could not 
issue orders to the military departments unless the secretary ol defense 
delegated the responsibility to them in writing and that all orders that The 
secretary of defense, deputy secretary of defense, or assistant secretaries of 
defense issued to the military departments had to pass through the service 
secretaries. The Army did not secure in the 1958 reforms the director of joint 
military operations that it had deemed necessary, but it did obtain an 
operations division on the Joint Staff. While official Army proposals had not 
addressed the composition of the Joint Staff (the 1943 plan of tassel i, Caraway, 
and Armstrong had never become the official position of the War Department), 
the reconstitute of the Joint Staff along the lines ol the Army Staff pleased 
the Army leadership. 

The most striking feature of the Army position prior to the I9>3 reforms 
was that, given .ill the pressure generated by interservice rivalries, the Army 
did not abandon unity of command as an ultimate objective, Expediency in the 
sense of the calculation of what would or would not secure presidential or 
congressional approval had certainly entered into the development of earlier 
Army positions, but this was the first time that the Army leadership had 
thought that the Army's institutional future was at stake. While expediency 
dictated some reversion from the degree of unity of command advocated by 
Collins in 1945, the Army position of December 1957 in fact called for greater 
unity of command than the 1953 amendments provided. Under the 
Circumstances, this action testified both to the depth of commitment of 
General Taylor and his staff to the principle involved and to their intellectual 
integrity. They did not jettison unity of command simply to save the strategy 
of flexible response. 
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CHAPTER VII 



The Symington Committee Proposal and the Ken- 
nedy and Johnson Administrations, 1960-1969 

The 19J8 amendment to me National Defense Act of 19*7 did not stifle 
afl the critics of the defense establishment* Senator Stuart Symington of 
Missouri !j.l'.c-.:1 his ewnpttgn fur [he Dh.mikk uitm: nomination l<n prftlUtefVt mi 
i960 on his expertise In defense and the alleged shortcomings of the Elsenhower 
reorganization* Symington's interest in defense issues stemmed from his 
service as assistant secretary of war for air from 1946 until I947 t when he 
managed the legislation that became the National Security Act of L947* and his 
subsequent service as the lirst secretary of the Air Force from 19*7 until 1950, 
Symington did not win the nominal ion, but he did secure a plank in his party's 
piriform thai called lor "a complete examination ol the organization of our 
Armed Forces as a first order of business of the next administration. 14 During 
the campaign, the Democratic nominee for president, Senator John F. Kennedy, 
established a committee headed by Symington to examine the Department of 
Defense*^ 

In December I960, after the election, the Symington Committee made its 
report, it recommended abolishing the service secretaries and replacing them 

with two functional under secretaries* ( Sec Chart | j .) The committee wanted 
to abolish the Joint Chiefs of Stall, restricting the service chiefs to their roles 
as heads ol their services. In place of the Joint Chiefs organisation tin." 
Committee substituted the military advisory council, a group consisting of or«j 
senior officer drawn from each service and presided over by the chairman ol 
the Joint Staff, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs ol Staff with a new title but 
with the same functions. The members of the military advisory council would 
have no current duties or responsibilities with their services and could not 
return to them once their tours ended, thus solving the dual-hatting problem. 2 

The com mil tec sought to rcurganiic the unilicd and specified commands 
into four unified commands-- the strategic, tactical, defense, and reserve 
commands- -a proposal that re 4 lee ted current Air Force thinking. They would 
report to the chairman of the Joint Staff who would become a full-fledged 
member of the chain of command. Finally, the committee recommended a 



change in budget procedures*. Prior to the presentation of the budget, the 
secretary of defense would present a detailed statement of military 
requirements to congressional appropriations committees. Congress, in turn, 
would appropriate money to the Department ol Defense rather than to the 
services. Sputnik and the alleged missile gap on which Kennedy had campaigned 
{but which, in fact, did not exist) made the committee very sensitive about 
questions concerning research and development, tt recommended that Congress 
place research and development projects requiring a long lead time on a 
multiyear funding cycle. 3 

The calls for reform of the Department of Defense produced three Army 
papers on the issue but In the end no agreement on the Army position* Even 
before the Symington Committee completed its work, Lt. Col. John H. 
Cushman, an officer in the Coordination Group in the Office of the Chief of 
Staff, "a little 'ideas* enclave, ..originally organized in the .nid-L95Qs by CcncraJ 
Taylor to help fight the Army's battles in the Congress and the Executive 
Branch with some new ideas.../ 1 prepared a paper on Department of Delensc 
reform. Cushman wrote On his Own initiative. The record reveals no single 
event that triggered the paper, and after the passage o( over twenty years the 
author cannot recall his precise motivation. "1 think that I must have believed 
the paper might be useful input as the Army reacted to whatever the new 
administration would start doing,"** 

Efficient use of the armed forces, Cushman argued, rested upon 
centralization of authority and decentralization of execution. He favored 
retention of services and service secretaries. ( See Chart lfr .) Current problems 
between the services stemmed from improper definition of roles and missions* 
which needed to revolve around environment—maritime, land, and aerospace. 
The practical consequence of CushmanS approach would be to give the Army 
control of close air support and tactical airlift in order to better fight ground 
wars.-^ 

Cushman also called far giving combatant commands greater voice in 
decisions affecting their own force structure. In the area of command and 
control, he supported the Current structure of the Joint Chiefs and the policy of 
dual-hatting. He emphasized the need to reform the taint Staff by making its 
advice more timely and by Improving the quality of its work. He advocated 
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three major changes* developing genuine joint doctrine by making the joint 
schools responsible for ltj clarifying lhe chain of command within tfie Joint 
StafT by making the staff responsible lo one person, the chairman, rather thin 
to a corporate body, the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and, finally, having the secretary 
of defense make it very clear that he regarded the members of the Joint Staff 
as "Jus" staff ofliccrs and would protect them from anyone who Tried to 
in Hue nee the content of their advice. 

Just how the Army Stiff reacted to the Cushman paper is unclear. No 
written comments have survived, and the author is not certain that any were 
ever made. The study did impress Cyrus Vance, who the new secretary of 
defense, Robert S. Mc M.-i'u.ira, named to head the Office oJ Organization and 
Management in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. Vance had Cushrnan 
assigned to his office. The paper helped justify a directive signed by Secretary 
McNamara in March 1961 thai gave the Air Farce greater responsibilities in 
Space, j consequence thai did not please everyone on the Army Stalf but did 
not produce a major ouicry either. 6 

The Chief of Staff, General George II. Decker, was certainly interested in 
thtr issue of Department of Defense reform, but there is no evidence he ever 
saw Cushman's paper. Shortly after the publication of the Symington 
Committee's report, Decker personally requested comment on it by Maj. Gen. 
William O* Reeder, a retired officer who had served in the early 1950s as 
deputy assistant chief of staff for logistics on the Army Stalf when Decker was 
comptroller of the Army. Reeuer bad enjoyed a reputation in lhe service as a 
brilliant manager and was then teaching business administration at Syracuse 
University,^ 

Reeder did not regard the committee's proposals as significant in 

themselves, but he believed that the existence of the committee signaled the 

beginning of a long overdue reorganization of the Department of Deleii'*-. 

"Many influential persons are aware that the Department of Defense, to include 

the military departments, is so ill-organized as to imperil the actual defense of 

lhe rution." Rccder was particularly critical of lhe int. i , -ring or 

administrative stall's- in the Department of defense: 

Three successive staffs* Defense, Department 
Secretariat, and Service Military, lie successively 
between lhe symbol of ultimate authority, the Secretary 
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dl Dofcn-ve and the first operator ol any sort. No otlier 
organ! /.a [ion in the world makes use of Mich a 
lurnbcrsjine jirr^n^cmenN No student of organization 
can so define the interlocking rcsponsibili ties and 
authorities as to produce a smoothly working operation. 

Abolishing the service secretariats a* the committee proposed was a step in the 
light direction in Reeder 4 * view* (See Chart 13 +) He did think, in contrast to 
the committee, that it would tie useful Id have assistant secretaries of defense 
without portfolios replace the service secretaries. Removed from the chain of 
command, the assistant secretaries could represent the services In the higher 
reaches of the department. Large civilian companies, such as Du Pont, lie 
noted, found it prudent "to have the field represented in the group of top 
management, "£ 

Reeder had little respect lor the Joint Chiefs of Staff as an institution. 
His service on the Army Staff made hlrn realize that service Interests 
determined positions in the meetings of the Joint Chiefs* "Anyone who has 
followed briefings prior to £a] JC5 meeting should easily recognize that these 
were more a preparation for battle than for agreement on the best course (or 
Defense as a whole ." But this was only la be expected. "The head of any 
organization must always strive to aggrandize the organization in one way or 
another; to do else is to betray die trust placed in him by his personnel." No 
service chief could accept easily a compromise on a question of vital concern to 
his service. The position taken by the chairman on a disputed issue was "as 
ClMe to military objectivity as the JCS can reach in important matters." 

Reeder was inclined to favor some sort of military council in which the 
members had severed alt ties to their services. He could not understand how 
any service could object to a body made up of military men honestly attempting 
to serve their country. He regarded the fear that a strong chairman would 
prove biased toward his own service as a weak objection. "A basic tact ol 
management is that responsibility sobers* To impute bias to an officer of thirty 
years' service is to confess that one Is not oneself capable of acting 
objectively!" He observed that the reorganization of the unified commands 
recommended by the committee would produce more confusion than it solved. 
He did not comment on whether the chairman of the Joint Staff should be in the 
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chain of command. Discussion of the budget process he considered premature 
until (he organizational arrangements were complete. 

Rather than forwarding the study far the Army Stalf as necker planned 
( H l doubt that anything very useful can arise from that comment..."), Reeder 
suggested that lie send Li to the Army Comptroller's Office, a suggestion! the 
chief of staff I ol towed within the week. Decker told Mr. Leonard W. Hoelscher, 
the deputy comptroller of the Army, to personally review the report and make 
any recommendation he thought necessary to obtain a more effective defense 
organisation, Hoclscher was not to show the paper to anyone, tt was to be 
entirely his own cflort. Decker wanted an "objective and constructive" Study* 
Under no circumstances was Hoclscher to Attempt to develop "An Army 
position."' 

Hoclscher completed a very detailed report on I February 1961* (See 
Chart 16 .} He was not enthusiastic about abolishing the service secretaries and 
proposed waiting until missions ol the unified commands were well defined 
before proceeding with that reform. He did not consider a military advisory 
council an acceptable replacement (or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Instead, 
Hoclscher wanted to make organizational and procedural changes, with the 
latter in his view mare important. He wanted ta give Hie chairman 
responsibility for formulating and presenting all policy recommendations to the 
secretary of defense with the proviso that he had to include ill minority views. 
He also recommended modeling the Joint Staff on General Marshall's World War 
II reorganization of the War Department General Staff with staff sections Jkj 
through J-4 and a separate operations division to act as a genuine command 
post for the secretary of defense.^ 

Heels-Cher's discussion of procedural changes was much more detailed. He 
thought the Joint Chiefs should participate as a group in solving problems; each 
chief should not be required "to propose and defend an independent solution." 
Hoclscher wanted to shift responsibility for threat estimate and the 
envelopment of related policies and plans from the service staffs to the Joint 
Staff and other elements of the Office of the Secretary oC Defense The Joint 
Chiefs, acting as a corporate body, would determine the means to deal most 
effectively with the threat, and recommend courses of action. Hoelsclver thus 
sought to achieve genuine joint command and control by creating "purple" 
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procedures rather than a "purple" organization* Like his contemporaries in 
uniform, he continued to look to the organization of the War Department in 
World War II as a mode L of how lo direct military operations. 

General Decker never required the Army Stall to develop an Army 
position because shortly after taking office Secretary McNamara indicated lo 
President Kennedy that he prelerred 10 develop to the lulleil extent the powers 
conferred on his office by existing legislation* before seeking a further 
amendment to the National Security Act* Decker had a full agenda of reforms 
he wished to implement within Hie Army* including abolishing the technical 
bureaus, replacing the pen torn ic division with what became the ROAD division, 
and increasing the number of helicopters in the Army; he did not immediately 
pursue Department of Defense reform on his own. He served only two years as 
chief of staff. What he might have attempted or accomplished had he served 
the four yean usually accorded Army chiefs of staff must remain a matter of 
speculation, 1 ' 

The one substantial or^am national change ol the Kennedy years— the 
creation of the post of military representative of the president— was unrelated 
to the Symington Committee Report and proved ephemeral* The Bay of Pigs 
left Kennedy dissatisfied with the advice he had received. He had read and 
liked General Taylor's book on the defense polices fallowed by the Eisenhower 
administration, The Uncertain Trumpet* which included a critique of the 
failings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Kennedy asked Taylor, then living in 
retirement in New York City* to head a study group to determine the causes of 
the Cuban disaster. After some discussion on whether or not to revive Admiral 
Leahy's old post of chief of staff to the president (the decision was negative 
because the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff now presided over the 
meetings of the Joint ChicEs), Kennedy created the post of military 
representative ol the president and asked Taylor to accept the appointment 
shortly after the completion of the report on the Bay of Pigs operation,^ 

There is no indication that the Army was given an opportunity to 
comment on the proposed post. General Taylor's account of the reform 
suggests thai the discussion did not go beyond the confines of the white House 
Stall. The president Originally wanted Taylor to succeed Allen Dulles as 
director Of the Central Intelligence Agency. Only jEter Taylor declined did 
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Kennedy create the position of military representative. Kennedy, as Taylor had 
remarked, did not think in terms of organization; he thought in terms of people. 
The evidence suggests that Kennedy wanted Taylor us an adviser and invented 
the position to make a place for the general rather than establishing ft as the 
result of a systematic critique of the Joint Chiefs ol Staff organization. 

Taylor reported for duty 3t the Executive Office Building as military 
representative art J July \9$\- His staff consisted of seven members drawn 
from the armed farces and the Central Intelligence Agency. He realized that 
the possibility for friction Ln."tween his office and the Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
organization was quite high. Fortunately the chairman, General Lyman L. 
Lemnitzer, had been a West Point classmate and a friend in the yean since, and 
he and Taylor agreed very early to a number of procedures to minimize conflict 
between the two organizations* 

Taylor was generally impressed by the quality of the staff work produced 
by the Joint Staff during this period. His only complaint, but it was crucial, 
was that the Joint Staff was too slow— its papers invariably arrived after the 
president had made his decision. Despite the advantage of timelines* enjoyed 
by the Othce of the Military Representative of the President— an advantagr 

conferred by proximity to the White House, small size, and greater control over 
its own agenda—Taylor did not seek to perpetuate the office when he succeeded 
Lemnitzer as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on l October 1962, Taylor 
had been "convinced from the start that it was an unsound position." The 
Chairman of line Joint Chiefs of Staff "should be trie No. 1 military office of the 
Armed Forces in the eyes ol the President, the Sec. Dcf., and most, if not all, 
of Congress." In Taylor's view. If the president was unhappy with his chairman 
he needed a new officer, not a new position. Thus, when President Kennedy 
informed Taylor of the decision to make him chairman, Kennedy asked who 
should succeed as military representative. Taylor "promptly replied •nobody 1 ^." 
and the president agreed at once. At the same time, General Earle C. Wheeler 
succeeded General Decker as chief of staff. General Decker retired, yet 
another casualty of the 6a y of Pigs. I* 

The demise of the military representative revealed that General Taylor 
did not want another military officer at the White House in a position to 
second-guess his actions as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The same 
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implicit institutional conflict had existed between the secretory of defense and 
the military representative, although relations between Taylor and McNamara 
had remained cordial. While McNatnara's role in the appointment of Taylor as 
chairman remains obscure, the results must have pleased the secretary of 
defense. General Lemnit/.er, who had never received the entire confidence of 
the administration but who enjoyed a high reputation with the countries of the 
Nort'i M kin hi. Treaty Organisation, became Supreme Allied Commander^ 
Europe. Taylor, who the administration trusted, became the chairman and 
successfully opposed continuation of the military representative of the 
president, an officer wlvo could second-guv ss the secretary as easily as he could 
second guess the chairman. 

The "active-management" philosophy of Secretary McNamara had a 
greater impact on the Joint Chiefs of Su(( than did the creation of the post of 
the military representative of the president. McNamara defined his role as 
"questioning, suggesting alternatives, proposing objectives, and stimulating 
progress." He averred that decisions should be made on "the lowest level in the 
organization that has the ability and information available to apply approved 
policy." The management tools that McNamara put in place—the Planning 
Programming Budgeting System and Systems Analysis— ensured that the 
necessary information was available only at the Level of secretary and deputy 
secretary. {He used the deputy secretary as his alter ego.) The consequence 
was a centralization of decision making in the department J * 

In effect, McNamara created the armed forces general staff advocated by 
Collins in 1943 and manned it with civilians* The secretary of defense in the 
MqNamjiM system functioned as a deputy commantter- in-chief, and as his own 
chief of staff of (hv armed forces. McNamara not only set policy as envisioned 
by Lovett but he also made Operational decisions* at times overruling his 
professional military advisers. McNamara demonstrated the utility of what 
Hoelschcr proposed in February 1961, leaving structure alone and concentrating 
on procedure t but the results were not what Hoclscner antic ipated* McNamara 
created a functional budget such as the one that General Taylor advocated in 
195?, but civilians largely determined the alternatives proposed and used cost 
benefits analysis, substituting efficiency for effectiveness, to select among 
(hose alternatives. Judgment played a large role in the assumptions upon which 
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the analysis was based, but these assumptions were rarely, if ever, made 
explicit. McNamara 1 * commitment to rational and scientific decision making 
did not case the tension within the Pentagon between the military and civilians. 
He asserted that these ideals guided his stewardship of defense, which led him 
to downplay the role of assumptions in the process* L 6 

Two practical consequences flowed from the McNarnara procedural 
revolution. The emphasis on civilians and civilian skills by implication, if not 
always in fact, rendered military officers and military judgment superfluous. 
The effect was to question the utility of military professionalism itself and to 
produce a sense of disquiet among serving officers. Secondly, it concomitantly 
eroded the sense of trust between the secretary and the chiefs that was needed 
lor the most effective functioning of the department. 

General Taylor was probably the most favorably disposed of all the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff between 1961 and toward Secretary 
McNarnara. Taylor regarded him quite simply as "one of the ablest and most 
energetic administrators ever to come to Washingtoni 11 Before accepting the 
appointment as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of StaTf* however, Taylor called 
upon tho VNJrctary to discover his attitude toward Taylor's soletitiom Ah 
McNarnara "seemed genuinely pleased, 4 " Taylor raised some specific problems 
about the relations between the secretary and the Joint Chiefs that troubled 
him. He believed that the Joint Chiefs had been swamped with requests for 
information from the bright* young civilians in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, the "whiz kids" as they were irreverently known. The Joint Staff was 
overloaded to the pomt that its effectiveness was impaired. McNamara agreed 
that the chairman would have the final decision over demands placed on the 
Joint Staff except when the request came from the secretary or the deputy 
secretary. 17 

Taylor — with his own frustrations white Army chief of staff firmly in 
inind--adclrcssed the issue of dissent in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Ke told 
McNamara "that 1 respected the individual views of the Chiefs and felt that any 
dissent should be reported to the Secretary or even to the President without 
trying to circumvent the issue by noncommittal or ambiguous statements*" The 
secretary said he agreed and indicated that split papers that outlined the 
strengths and weaknesses ol tli? contending positions were rnucli more valuable 
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jn aiding hirn to reach a decision than papers thai obscured the issues. 

Taylor then discussed the rumors current in Washington that the "whiz 
kids" had taken over the advisory role given by statute to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and that the Joint Chiefs were regularly ignored in developing 
Department of Defense policy. He recognized that the secretary could ask 
advice of anyone he chose—from "his barber or his chauffeur" if he 
desired — but asked McNamara's heJp to ensure that the Joint Chic Is were given 
lull opportunity to discharge their legal obligation: "They could not and did not 
expect that their advice would always be accepted but it should always be 
heard." To this also McNamara assented. Taylor recollected in his memoirs 
that these agreements governed his relations with the secretary throughout his 
tenure as chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Taylor usually represented the Joint Chiefs in meetings with the 
president. His successor as chairman, General Earle C. Wheeler, continued this 
tradition. During a meeting of all the Joint Chiefs with President Lyndon &, 
Johnson and McNamara in 1965, the Army Chief of Staff* General Harold K« 
Johnson, and the Commandant of the Marine Corps, General Wallace M* Green, 
Jr., disagreed about strategy- McNamara told Wheeler that he never wanted to 
have a meeting like that again- Thereafter ttheelcr represented Che Join I 
Chiefs.18 

On the surface McNamara's instructions to General Wheeler appeared to 
reverse what McNamara had told General Taylor three years earlier about 
airing differences. Perhaps factor distinguishing the two incidents is 

that in the first case the disagreements went to the secretary of defense while 
in the second the president was an observer. The first situation allowed the 
secretary to weigh all tin? (actors and render a verdict— sometimes in ttx- for in 
of a decision and other times in the form of a carefully worded recommendation 
to the president. In the second the president made the decision. The most that 
the secretary could do was advise him* 

If Secretary McNainara no longer wanted the Joint Chiefs to air their 
differences, at least in front of the president, the latter felt the same way. 
The Joint Chiefs believed that the secretary had exploited their splits to their 
disadvantage while Taylor was chairman. Under Wheeler they made a 
concerted effort not to send papers containing minority views to the secretary* 
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Perhaps as a consequence, Wheeler enjoyed the confidence of the service chiefs 
who had regarded Taylor as almost a member of the administration* The Joint 
Chjefs began keeping their disagreements to themselves just as the United 
States escalated its involvement in Southeast Asia, The war in Vietnam 
i:onsi uned hi^h level attention for the nest Ijvc yuuri. i3nly i charge in 
administrations produced the resolve to reexamine the Department of [defense 
and the Joint Chieis of Staff, 

The McNamara years were not, however, entirely devoid of organizational 
innovations. McNamara created the Defense Intelligence Agency that reported 
to the secretary through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He also set up the Defense 
Supply Agency and the Defense Contract Audit Agency that reported directly 
to the secretary ol defense. The last two represented efforts to consolidate 
technical functions previously distributed throughout the services under ,\ sin^k- 
manager and, as such, put into practice the philosophy of Ihe "common 
services" approach enunciated by the Collins Plan in 1945. The Defense 
Intelligence Agency did not, however, replace the Intelligence directorates to 
the service stafls, and thus represented something less than what the War 
Department had sought. These reforms owed no intellectual debt to the 
Symington Committee Report. In the 1960s, attempts at Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reform often produced little result. They proved lo be harbingers of the 
future. 
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The Blue Ribbon Defense Panel, 1969-1970 

On 11 December 1968 President-elect Richard M. Nixon announced his 
selection [or secretary ol defense --Representative Melvin R. Laird. A forty- 
six-year-old, eight-term congressman from Wisconsin, Laird was the third- 
ranking Republican on the House Appropriations Committee and the second- 
ranking minority member on its Defense Appropriations Subcommittee. Laird 
had made a special study ol defense organization while a member of the House- 
-an interest that he thought helped make him qualiljcd to take up his new post. 
The press focused more on his reputation as being, the most knowledgeable 
member of his party in the House on defense spending. Secretary McNamara 
was reputed to regard him as "his most formidable Congressional adversary and 
his toughest interrogator in hearings." Many of the policies that Laird 
inaugurated as secretary of defense contained an implicit criticism of the 
McNamara regime.' 

The theme of change permeated Laird's first press conference in 
December 1 968 when he was still a secretary of defense designate. He 
announced that be intended to reappraise the "defense establishment and 
defense policy, and the organization of the Department of Defense, 4 ' In making 
this statement Laird was but redeeming a pledge made by the president-elect 
during the campaign, one urged on hjm by Laird and Robert F+ FroehJke, who 
became the assistant secretary of defense for administration under Laird, In 
July, with President Nixon's approvaL, Laird established the Blue Ribbon 
Defense Panel, also known as the Fitzhugh PaneJ. The composition of the panel 
was unlike mat of any of the Commissions which preceded it. Only Wilfred J* 
McNeil, a retired rear admiral who served as assistant secretary of defense 
(comptroller) from 19^9 until 1959, had any firsthand experience with defense 
organization. The chairman, Gilbert Fitzhugh, was the chairman of the board 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, He had never served in the armed 
forces. He, rather than McNeil, served as the model lor the remaining 
members. "The members were chosen," Laird noted, "because we did not want 
people with a narrow Defense Department viewpoint...." The administration 
wanted "people who had broad experience in business, labor, and civic affairs.^ 

The membership testified to the secretary of defense's well-developed 



political skills* By 1969 the war in Vietnam was highly unpopular with the 
American public* The conflict in turn brought the institutions charged with its 
conduct into disrepute, The prestige and trust the public previously gave to the 
men connected with founding the Department oi Defense, men Midi jv Senator 
Symington, largely vanished. The failure of the assumptions behind 
containment to adequately explain conditions in Vietnam suggested to Hflie 
critic* of the policy that there wis a need to address the broader issue of 
containment as a way of conducting foreign relations with the Soviet Union. 
Academic revisionists on the origins of the Cold War suggested that the United 
States was at least eoually to blame with the Soviet Union lor starting the Cold 
War, The policymakers who enjoyed expert status on questions of defense 
organization were also members, in the view of their critics, of the somewhat 
sinister "elite 1 * that had given America the Cold War and Vietnam.* 

In these circumstances, Secretary Laird's appointment of a committee 
expert in almost every area hut defense constituted, perhaps, the only method 
of ensuring that the public perceived the effort as genuine and not self-serving. 
Because Laird achieved his own well-deserved status as a defense expert onl) 
after years of hard work, his selections lor the panel raised the issue of what he 
expected to come out of Its deliberations. Did he expect to obtain a series of 
recommendations that he could implement, or did he perhaps simply hope to 
reassure the public that he would identify and correct problems in his 
department? What little evidence that exists suggests that he hoped for both. 
That Laird saw a panel composed largely of businessmen as competent to 
address the issue of defense organization also suggests that he, like McNamara 
and Wilson, saw the problem as one of management rather than command, [n 
this, at least, the new secretary was much closer to his predecessor than his 
much publicized Criticisms ol McNamara suggested, 

While the Fitzhugh Pane] deliberated. Secretary Laird introduced what he 
called "participatory management," He relied on the Doinl Chiefs to design the 
force structure. Laird, unlike McNamara, provided the Joint Chiefs with 
detailed budgetary guidance so that its proposals were realistic. Civilian 
systems analysts evaluated military requests, but they no longer developed 
independent proposals as they had done under McNamara. Laird's successor, 
Elliott L. Richardson, eventually downgraded the rank of the head of the 
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^sterns analysis office from assistant secretary to director. Then in 197^ 
Richardson's successor, Domes R+ Schlcsinger, restored the rank of assistant 
secretary to the post. It has been up and down in status ever since. At no time, 
however, has the office wielded the power that it did in the McNamara 
Pentagon** 

The result ol Laird's budgetary innovations was that, on the average, 
Laird only reduced military requests by 4 percent before he submitted the 
department's budget request to Congress; the comparable figure far McNamara 
was almost 22 percent. When Laird did overrule a request by the military, he 
did it on the basis of what he called a "net assessment"— a combination of 
political, fiscal, and military rationales. In contrast, McNamara had never 
hesitated to overrule the Joint Cluels on strictly military grounds— setting his 
military judgment against their judgment. Laird also encouraged the services 
to appeal his decisions so long as they argued cases on their merits and did not 
do so at the expense ol another service. McNamara had discouraged such 
efiorts.5 

"Participatory management" sjgnif icantly decreased the level of tension 
that existed between the civilians in the Pentagon and the military; but other 
events related to Vietnam created other kinds ol strains in the department. 
Secretary Laird was much more aware of the lack ol popular support for the 
war than either President Nixon or his National Security Adviser, Dr. Henry 
Kissinger. On this basis, Laird opposed the operations into Cambodia and Laos 
and supported rapid "Vie mam Nation." On a", kait two occasions the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Wheeler, and his successor, Admiral 
Thomas H- Moorer, received instructions from the White House with die 
admonition not to inform the secretary of defense. Whether because the 
secretary of defense did not know of the president's decisions or because he did 
not agree with them. Laird often Issued orders to the commander of the 
Military Assistance Command, Vietnam, General C reign ion W. Abrams, that 
contradicted orders coming directly from the White House (often from Dr. 
Kissinger speaking in the president's name). Kissinger, by dint of his skill at 
bureaucratic in-fighting, became, in the view of the Army vice chief of staff, 
the de facto chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Laird failed to appreciate 
this poaching in his domain; the two men remained rivals until Laird 
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retired by prearrangement after President Nixon** reelection in ]972. The 
upshot was that Abxamshad to cope with three sources of direction: the White 
House, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, And the norma] Joint Chiefs of 
Staff chain of command. The possibilities jn such a situation lor confusion and 
working at cross purposes is so evident as to require no further corn men 1.6 

This was the organizational context in which the Fitzhugh Panel 
submitted lis report to President Nixon on 1 July 1970. The panel received a 
broad charter to itudj the ui^d motion arid nun ..i,:,.- m*i: i _>| \\ K Dep^vr unom of 
Defense and to prepare a report enumerating recommended changes. It made 
IJ3 recommendations on a wide range of subjects* Only Tour dealt specifically 
with the reorganization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, while a few others 
decisively influenced the institutional environment in which the Joint Chiefs 
operated* The most important of the recommendations dealing with 
institutional environment proposed to divide the functions of the Department of 
Defense into three major groupings: management of personnel and material 
resources; evaluation, including financial controls, weapons testing, and cost 
effectiveness analysis; and military operations, including operational Command, 
intelligence, and communications. ( Sec Chart 17 .) Each grouping, said the 
panel, should report to tfw secretary of defense through its own deputy 

secretary, one of whom should act as the principal assistant to the secretary, 
Outranking all other members of the •department except the secretary hjmself J 

In the first grouping, resources management, the deputy secretary of 
delense for management of resources would oversee the military departments, 
which would "continue under the immediate supervision of their Secretaries"; 
the Defense Supply Agency; the Advanced Research Projects Agency; and three 
functional areas. The panel grouped research and advanced technology, 
engineering development, installations, and procurement in one functional area. 
Manpower and reserve affairs constituted the second, while health and 
environmental affairs made up the third. The panel recommended that an 
assistant secretary of defense head each functional area* 

En the second grouping, evaluation, the deputy secretary of defense for 
evaluation received responsibility for (he comptroller function, Including 
internal audit and Inspection services, program and force analysis (a 
modification of the existing systems analysis unit under the assistant secretary 
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of defense for systems analysis), test evaluation, and two agencies—the Defense 
Contract Audit Agency and the Defense Test Agency. 

The third grouping, operations, was the most important in terms of the 
future role of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* In the panel's opinion, the secretary of 
defense should delegate to the deputy secretary of defense for military 
operations the responsibility for unified commands, operational requirements, 
intelligence, telecommunications (to include computers), international security 
affairs t and two agencies- - the Defense Communications Agency and the Civil 
Defense Agency. The panel wanted to remove the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
the operational channel of command and replace it with a chief of military 
operations assisted by a staff. 

In another Joint Chiefs of Staff-related recommendation, the panel 
proposed to establish three new unified commands — Strategic Command, 
Tactical Command, and Logistics Command, The Strategic Command would 
consist of the Strategic Air Command, the Joint Strategic Target Planning 
Staff, the Continental Air Defense Command (enlarged by abolishing the 
Alaskan Command and receiving its strategic defense forces and missions), and 
Fleet Ballistic Missile Operations. The Tactical Command would consist of. .nil 
general purpose forces assigned to combatant commands. It would have three 
subcommands— European Command, Pacific Command (enlarged by receiving 
general purpose forces and missions from Alaskan Command), and an unnamed 
command formed by merging Atlantic Command, Strike Command, and 
Southern Command. The Logistics Command would be a unified services of 
supply for the military. Although much more detailed, the panel's proposal to 
reorganize unified commands along functional as opposed to the existing 
geographic Lines was very similar to a recommendation by the Symington 
Committee in I960. The major divergence lay in the panel's proposal for a 
logistics command in place of the committee's Reserve Command. 

In still another Joint Chiefs of Staff-related recommendation, the panel 
proposed to increase the influence and responsibility ol unified commanders 
concerning resource allocations by giving them "express responsibility and 
capability for making recommendations to the Deputy Secretary of Defense for 
Operations.,.. " Finally, the panel urged the reduction of the Joint Staff from 
*00 to 250 officers and the transfer ol the 1 50 staff officers previously with the 
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Joint Stall to the of (ice ol the deputy far military operations. 

The panel's most significant recommendation was to formally remove the 
Joint Chjoh from ihf* operational channel of command and replace it with a 
chief of military operations. The chief oC military operations, supported by an 
operations staff drawn frarn the joint and service staffs, would report directly 
to a proposed deputy secretary of defense lor operations.. The Operational 
channel of command would then run from the president to the secretary of 
defense, to the deputy secretary of defense tor operations, to the chief of 
military operations, to the unified and specified commands. The panel argued 
that the Joint Chiefs of Stairs ^committee" system of decision making would 
never be responsive enough during an international crisis. This suggestion was 
sun j L.j. r Cii the Army position m N Wt l Bbtf I V !> 7 tfwl pfCpPSed .1 director at joint 
military operations but left the Joint Chiels in the channel of command and 
responsibility. Filzhu^h was not certain who should (ill the Chief of military 
operations position. He mentioned that it could be the chairman of the Joint 
Chiels of Staff or another officer selected by the president and the secretary of 
defense. 

No detailed statement of the Army position on the recommendations of 
the Blue Ribbon Panel survives, although General Bruce Palmer* Jr^ the Army 
vice chief of Staff from | until remembers that the Army Staff 

prepared a detailed response to the Fitzhugh report. The Army Staff rejected 
the suggestion lor the establishment of three new unified commands as 
unnecessary, It simply represented an additional headquarters layer between 
Washington and the field. The staff also opposed creation of a chief ol military 
operations* Instead it favored strengthening the position of the chairman, as 
did Palmer* The only major internal difference in the Army arose over the 
-question of establishing the post of deputy secretary of defense for operations. 
Palmer and Secretary ol the Army Stanley R. Rcsor disagreed, Rcsor rather 
liked the idea of a civilian deputy secretary of defense for operations* Palmer 
objected that there were already too many civilians in the chain of command. 
He would have preferred to have the chairman deal directly with the president 
--a reversion to the World War H command structured 

The war in Vietnam also placed a check on reform impulses in the Army 
Staff, General Palmer described the situation succinctly In a memorandum for 



the Chief of Staff, General William C. Westmoreland, in early September 1970: 
"Certainly much can be said for the argument that ihe changing, threat, 
unsettled conditions in many areas of the world such as SE Asia, ME and Latin 
America, reductions in our own forces world-wide, and me evolving 
implications of the Nixon doctrine all combine to make this an inopportune time 
to be changing our command structure."' 

On I September 1970 Acting Secretary of the Army Thaddeus R. Bc.il 
made the Army's olfictal response to the secretary ol defense on the report of 
the Blue Ribbon Panel. Beal informed Laird that the report did not provide H a 
persuasive rationale" for the extensive reform of the command structure that It 
proposed. The Army! therefore, opposed the recommendation. Beal also told 
the secretary of defense that he did not believe that the unified commands 
could adequately influence force structure and force modernization as proposed 
by the Fitzhugh Panel. "The ope rational planning horizon for a unified 
command is about eighteen months away. The unified command can look that 
far ahead, but mey cannot look seven to ten years ahead as required for 
defining requirements tor new weapons systems," he warned, tn Real's view, to 
do so would require extensive and costly increases in the staffs of the unified 
commands and would not be cost effectivejQ 

Even though all the services opposed the organizational reforms 
advocated by the Fitzhugh Panel, Secretary Laird established a Blue Ribbon 
Action Committee to implement decisions by the secretary ol defense on the 
recommendations of the Fitzhugh report. Lt. Gen. William E. Depuy, the 
assistant vice Chief of staff, represented the Army on the committee until mid- 
September when Maj. Gen. David S. Parker, the chairman of the Special 
Review Panel in the Office ol the Chief of Stall looking into the organization 
l>J Ihe Department of the Army, succeeded him. Froehlkc, the assistant 
secretary of defense for administration and later secretary of the Army, 
chaired the action commit lee. 1 1 

Very early the committee's function changed from that of oversight of 
implementation to serving as "a sounding board on which to bounce off 
recommendation* of the Slue Ribbon Defense Panel.** Froehlke, speaking for 
the secretary, asked the committee members to give their personal opinions as 
distinguished from the positions of tiie.tr v?i vices. The committee members 
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"made it perfectly clear that an most cases their opinion would be that of their 
parent Service*" In the committee meeting of 2« September, General Parker 
Vigorously opposed the establishment of a chief of military operations as a 
separate entity Jto ;« Mn. 1 chairman ot the Joint Chiefs of Stall as did the other 
three service representatives. Froehlke noted that Secretary Laird intended to 
"dual hat" Admiral Moorer into the position of chief of military operations! but 
the secretary of defense djd not want to bind future secretaries of defense to a 
dual-hat solution. AJ1 the service representatives thought that a separate chief 
of military operations would cause "considerably more staffing and a far less 
efficient operation*"^ 

Secretary of Defense Laird announced at a press Conference in the fall of 
1970 that he would remove the Joint Chiefs of Staff from the operational 
channel of command and designate the chairman ol the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
the "sole link" between himself and the unified combat commanders. (See 
Chart 13 .} Laird did not think that legislation was necessary on this issue; "We 
feel if we move forward that we can effectively administer the department 
within the present provisions of the law, and we are not going to Congress at 
this time for a change in the law. H ^ 

When the Department of Defense finally issued the promised directive in 
December 1971, the changes proved much more modest than those so 
confidently announced by Secretary Laird over a year earlier. The directive 
defined the chain ol command as running "from the President to the Secretary 
of Defense and through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the commanders of the 
Unified and Specified Commands." In executing nuclear war plans and other 
operations requiring a quick reaction time, the channel of communication would 
run from the National Command Authority, that is, from those individuals 
authorized to initiate nuclear operations (the president and the secretary of 
defense "or their duly deputized alternates or successors"},, through die 
chairman ot the Joint Chiefs of Staff, representing the Joint Chiefs, to the 
commanders of the unified and specified commands.^* 

The recommendation to reduce the Joint Staff from 400 to 250 officers 
died when Secretary Laird decided not to implement the recommendation for a 
Chjflf of military operations with an Operations, vtofl. He also took no action on 
the establishment of the three new unified commands recommended by 
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Fitzhugh or in augmenting the staffs in tdose commands. The proposal to 
create three deputy secretaries of defense also never went beyond the proposal 
stage although Laird obtained a second deputy secretary, duties unspecified, in 

The changes In the channel of command announced by Laird in the fall of 
1970 promised to give the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff responsibilities 
independent of his position on the Joint Chiefs. However, the directive issued 
In 1971 did no such thing. It further delined the role of the chairman in a crisis, 
but his prerogatives remained dependent upon his membership in the Joint 
Chiefs. The result was an incremental increase in the formal power of the 
chairman, but the fact that the Department of Defense directive simply 
authorized a procedure that the cruris had followed since |9$l made the change 
more Cosmetic than substantive. The reform that Laird proposed in 1970 
probably merited the comment that jt was a major step toward creating a single 
chief of staff of the armed forces. Laird'* proposal would have made the 
chairman the dc facto chiel of stalf to the secretary of defense for the unified 
and specified commands, the role played since 195S by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as a collective entity. The 1971 directive, in contrast, was decidedly not 
revolutionary. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the Blue Ribbon 
Panel's report had absolutely no Impact on the channel of command 

The paucity of evidence surrounding the Army's response to the EJluo 
Ribbon Panel's prop ivii ".,i.-.x-s most speculation about motives profitless. The 
Army's position on the unified commands proposed by the group is entirely 
consistent with the skepticism and sometimes outright opposition by the authors 
of the studies that critiqued the similar proposal by the Symington Committee 
in I960. Concerning the issue ol unified command and control, however, there 
is a break in continuity between the Army's 1970 position and earlier Army 
positions. In 1957 the Army proposed a director of joint military operations, 
but in 1970, when the Fitzhugh Panel proposed much the same position under a 
different name, the Army opposed it. The context in which the two proposals 
were made, however, differed significantly. The late 1930s was a time of 
intense interservice rivalry. Jn 1970 the principal cleavage was not between the 
services as in the Eiiscnhowcr administration or between the civilians and the 
military as under Secretary VlcNamara but between civilians—Secretary Laird 
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and Dr. Kissinger and their staffs—over the control of U*S» policy toward 
Vietnam. In this bureaucratic battle the Joint Chiefs and General Abrams often 
found themselves in the middle. From this politically explosive reality the 
Fitzhugh Panel was shielded—either by design or by its members' own general 
lack of experience in government. The panel's coot lesions, consequently, 
simply ignored the most pressing organizational issues that the Joint Chiefs 
faced — the need for consistent, unambiguous political guidance from the 
secretary of defense and the president, and a certain modicum of respect by 
those officials lor the chain of command. The panel's report wu simply 
superfluous and Generals Westmoreland and Palmer treated it that way* There 
was, after all, a war in progress. 

While on the surface there was a certain inconsistency between the 
Army's position in 1957 and its position in ]970 j there was a deeper consistency 
between 1 "9 <♦ 5 and 1970. In 1957 the Army opted far a director of joint military 
operations at the same time that it sought to emasculate the chairman of the 
3oint Chiefs ol Staff* In 1970 (he Army Staff opposed a chief of military 
operations but advocated a stronger chairman. Even the channel of command 
suggested by Secretary Laird in 1970 would have been much closer to the one 
proposed by General Collins in 1945 than the one envisioned in the Army's 1957 
position. In the end, of course, the report of the Blue Ribbon Panel produced 
few changes. 

The next major reform proposal surfaced eight years later. The Long 
hiatus can be explained by the importance that the civilian and military leaders 
accorded to other issues^ the transient nature of their tenures., and the personal 
interests of the men involved. The Army spent the next few years concerned 
with disengaging from Vietnam, making the transition from a largely conscript 
to an ail volunteer force, and adjusting its doctrine to focus once more on a 
major war in Europe. Once General Westmoreland retired, none of the Joint 
Chiefs served a full lour years until the very end of the decade. General 
Palmer served briefly as acting chief of staff while General Abrams 1 
confirmation was pending in the Senate. Abrams died after only two years in 
office* His successor, General Frederick C. Weyand, retired from the service 
alter two years. General Bernard W. Rogers, who followed weyand, became 
Supreme Allied Commander, North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 1979 after 
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three year* as chief of staff. AN these men, but particularly General Abrams 
who tended to ignore the "joint arena," concentrated on internal Army issues. 

Winding down the war, the vocal public opposition to the strategy of 
disengagement pursued by the Nixon administration,, detente, and Watergate 
consumed the attention of President Nixon. Dr. Kissinger became secretary ot 
state in the second Nixon administration and the true vicar of American foreign 
policy as Watergate took up mpre of the president's attention and eventually led 
to his resignation and replacement by Gerald R. Ford, a vice president who had 
not even been on the Republican ticket in 1972. Ford's own strengths Jay in 
domestic politics and he depended heavily upon the secretary of state for 
advice. Even if Kissinger had desired to advocate reform of the Joint Chiefs, 
his attempt to hoJd alJ the policy threads in his own hands kept him shuttling 
from crisis to crisis. There was likewise little job security for secretaries of 
defense once Laird departed: Richardson held the post for only six months 
before becoming attorney generalt Schlesinger served Jess than two and a half 
years; and Donald H+ Rumsfeld, who succeeded him, remained in office 
approximately only fourteen months. Schlesinger, who served the longest* was 
primarily a strategist and had little interest in reorganization, The advent of a 
new administration changed these conditions and reopened the debate on 
reform J 7 
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CHAPTER IX 



President Carter and the 1978 Department of 
Defense Reorganization Attempts 

President Jimmy Carter attuned [he While House in 1976 by denying thai 
lie was a politician and running against the government he iuMght to lead. 
Reorganization of the govern-nent— to include the Department of Defense—was 
one of the items on his reform agenda. On 20 September 1977, he directed 
Secretary ol Defense Harold Brown to devise plans to study three major areas 
in his department: defense management structure, the national military 
command structure, and defense resource management.! 

Grown established three study groups, one for each area, headed by Paul 
Ignatius, Richard Steadman, and Donald B. Rice, respectively. Unlike Laird, 
Brown turned to men who had first-hand experience with the Department of 
Defense* Lite Brown himself, the study group leaders were all veterans of the 
McNarnara management team at defense* Ignatius, the president of the Air 
Traffic Association, had served as assistant secretary of the Army, 1961-3 963; 
under secretary of the Army* I96^t assistant secretary af defense, 1964-1967; 
and secretary of the Navy, 1967-1969. Stcadman, a partner in J. H. Whitney 
and Company ot Mew York, had held the post of deputy assistant secretary of 
defense for East Asia and Pacific affairs, 1966-1969. Rice, the president of the 
HAND Corporation had been the director of Cost Analysis, Of (ice of the 
Secretary 0( Defense* 1967-1969, and deputy assistant secretary of defense lor 
resource analysis, L 969- 1970.2 

The Ignatius Study Group finished its report, "Tne Defense Management 
Structure Study," in the summer of I97S. Although not focused on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, it did make three recommendations that had a minor impact on 
that organization. First, the study proposed the establishment of a Long range 
planning office that emphasized coordination between the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the under secretary of defense for policy. Secretary Brown 
had only the year before convinced Congress to establish this position and that 
of the under secretary of defense for research and engineering jn place of the 
second deputy secretary of defense position that Secretary Laird had secured. 
The under secretaries ranked between the remaining deputy secretary of 



defense and the various assistant secretaries. While [he under secretary of 
defense for research and engineering handled hardware problems* the under 
secretary of defense lor policy dealt with the non-hardware issues related to 
international affairs. Doth the assistant secretary of defense for international 
security affairs and the director of net assessment, the official that prepared 
estimates of the relative strengths of for<>i^ and American forces, reported to 
the under secretary of defense for policy* The study group heLjovod that the 
need to coordinate the under secretary's efforts and the preparation of plans by 
the Joint Chiefs was clearly evident.? 

The group also suggested use al the Armed Forces Policy Council as 
originally chartered to provide the secretary of defense with regular advice 
toward the formulation of defense policy. Recently council meetings had 
included up to forty people and were used to pass information rather than to 
establish policy* Ignatius thought the meetings should be limited to the 
secretary of defense and his nine principal subordinates* Finally, the study 
group advocated continued reduction of headquarters staffs by greater 
dependence on subordinate commands. 

On IS Duly 1973 the administrative assistant to the secretary of the 
Army, John C Conncll* Jr., asked the members oC the Army Secretariat and the 
Army Staff to review the recommendations of the Ignatius Study Croup. The 
dif lerenCes between the two groups on issues related to the organization of the 
Joint Chiefs proved inconsequential. Conncll's office forwarded the Comments 
TO Secretary of the Army Clifford U Alexander, Jr., in August and then began 
work on a consolidated Army position on each issue. Secretary Alexander, after 
personally reviewing these comments, prepared the Army's final position. He 
considered the establishment of a long range planning office to have "merit." 
He warned, however, that the emphasis should be placed on policy rather than 
planning* Coordination between the under secretary for policy and the director 
of the Joint Staff was more appropriate than with the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staffs Secretary Alexander also concurred with the recommendation 
about the Armed Forces Policy Council but mentioned that it should also be 
used by the service secretaries and Joint Chiefs to present service issues to the 
secretary of defense lor discussion and decision. Alexander believed that this 
suggestion was worthy of immediate implementation. He did not agree with 
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further Army Stdff reductions and requested that the subject be dropped.* 

The first two recommendations were significant because they represented 
an attempt to increase the participation of the military departments In defense 
policy making, an el lor t to reverse a trend that dated back to Secretary o( 
Defense Wilson ii\ the 1950s. They remained, however, only attempts. 
Secretary Brown took no action on the three recommendations. 

The Steadrnan Study Group ( See Chart 19 ) completed its report, "The 
National Military Command Structure Study/ at the same time as the Ignatius 
group finished its report* The group saw its goal as "improving the professional 
military advice to the National Command Authority and insuring that their 
voice is more adequately heard in decisions of important national security 
issues," The report grouped recommendations into two categories: 
"Organization for War Fighting" and "Policy, Plans, and Advice." The first area 
divided naturally into three components: the relation between the unified and 
specified commands and the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint 
Chiefs, and the secretary of defense; command and control; and rearranging the 
existing unified and specified commands. 5 

In the first subcategory, the Joint Chiefs ol Staff and the secretary of 
defense, argued the study group, should review the Unified Command Plan—the 
plan setting forth the boundaries and missions of the unified commands— every 
two years. The Joint Chiefs should recommend and the secretary of defense 
should select commanders for the unified commands from the best qualified 
of fleers considering the missions and forces assigned the commands rather than 
solely on the basts of service affiliation of the officer* In particular the group 
urged that the secretary and Joint Chiefs take into account the "political- 
diplomatii;" rale of the unified commanders when making the so- 1 actions to fill 
these positions. The unified commanders needed to have a greater voice in 
determining the requirements of the farces under their commands* The 
secretary of defense should designate the chairman of the Joint Chiefs to serve 
as his agent for supervising the activities of the unified and specified 
commanders and transmit all orders to thern through the chairman, who would 
consult with the Joint Chiefs if lime permitted. tThe Joint Chiefs would still 
continue to act as the immediate military staff for the secretary). At the same 
time, the Steadrnan group recommended that the secretary give the chairman, 
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u the representative of the unified commanders, within the Department of 
Defense headquarters, a formal role in resource allocation planning and 
decisions. It called attention to the need for an improved readiness reporting 
procedure. It advocated that the Office of the Secretary of Defense, working 
in conjunction with the Joint Chiefs and the services, conduct a review of the 
Current system and design a new one that would provide the secretary "with 
detailed, thorough, and well articulated information on readiness and force 
deficiency correction." 

Turning to the second section — Command and control— the Stcadman group 
concentrated on wartime crisis management. It argued that the chain of 
command "should be clearly enunciated at the outset 4 ' without indicating 
whether the secretary of defense or the president should do the "enunciating." 
All bypassed elements should be kept informed of the situation. "There should 
be no confusion as to the proper How of communications and the locus of 
responsibility." Concurrently, National Command Authority decisions, opined 
the group, should always be followed up in writing. (The group's fondness for 
the passive voice obscured to whom the responsibility would fall.) It 
recommended, in addition, the establishment of a feedback mechanism to 
ensure that decision makers knew the implementation status. It further 
advocated a series of command post exercises to test the ability of the National 
military Command System to function during crises. Senior-level policymakers, 
it thought, should be encouraged to attend. 

The group addressed the existing unified and specified commands in the 
third subcomponent of the "organization far war fighting 11 section of its report. 
It accepted the general efficacy of the system and concentrated mainly on 
details, although it made the general observation that there was no need for 
unified commands to Cover all the areas of the world. It urged that the 
Department of Defense conduct a special study to identify redundancies in the 
functions and personnel of the component commands in unified commands,. 
Excesses should be eliminated. The Steadman group believed that the Middle 
East Should remain a responsibility of the European Command, It should 
continue to plan for and be prepared to execute contingency operations in that 
region or to support a unified command especially set up for a crisis that would 
report either directly to Washington or to the European Command. Further, the 
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Chiefs should consider Ihe advantages of establishing a permanent subunified 
command for the Middle East. Subsah&ra Africa, however, should not be 
assigned to the European Command. 

The group recommended no changes in the presently assigned areas and 
responsibilities of the U,S+ Atlantic Command, the U.S. Pacific Command, and 
[he U.S. Southern Command, but did recommend! that the Joint Chiefs review 
the command arrangements of U*5i maritime forces in the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean to determine if they were adequate. It did not believe that the 
Army component command lor the U.S. Pacific Command should be revived (it 
had been disestablished in the reduction of the Army following the Vietnam 
War) "unless a convincing argument is made that this would be demonstrably 
more effective than present arrangements/' The group also called for a review 
of "planning, practices, and altitudes regarding crisis/wartime command 
arrangements" with respect to U.5* Forces, Korea* It espoused the principle of 
flexibility— that nothing should be done with respect to command arrangements 
that would prevent cither continuation of the current system in a crisis or 
direct control from Washington* 

The group recommended the most striking changes with regard to the lj r 5, 
Readiness Command. It proposed that the secretary of defense designate the 
Readiness Command as [lie local point for day-to-day coordination of mobili- 
zation and deployment planning for all the umEjed and specified commands. 
The command Should have greater Navy and Marine participation on its staff 
and in joint exercises. The Department of Defense, in the judgment of the 
group, should give the command a greater role In the development of joint 
doctrine. 

Next, the report turned to the recommendations that it collected under 
(he heading "policy, plans, and advice." Whereas the previous section had dealt- 
-in broad terms— with policy implementation through the chain of command, 
this section considered policy formulation in Washington* As in "Organizing for 
War Fighting," the recommendations in this section fell into three 
subcategories: policy direction the Toint Chiefs ol Staff and the Joint Staff; 
and the role of the chairman of the Joint Chiefs* The study group attached a 
discussion of National Military Advisers at the end of the report. 

Policy direction focused on the interaction between the secretariat in the 
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Department of Defense and {he Joint Chiefs of Staff* The Sleadman group— 
still maintaining the imprecision Inherent in the passive voice— proposed that 
"specific national security policy guidance, which sets objectives our forces 
should be capable of attaining, should be provided the Joint Chiefs of Staff but 
without undue detail about how they are (o be attained." Il called lor (lie 
secretary of defense, his deputy, and a few key j^siitams to review current 
military plans on a regular basis. Like the Ignatius group, Sleadman and his 
associates addressed the relationship between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
under secretary for policy. They sought the same end by making the under 
secretary responsible for ^ensuring" that contingency plans prepared by the 
Joint Chicfi of Staff and the Joint Staff reflected "national security policy and 
objee tives." 

The second subcategory focused on the Joint Chiefs and the Joint Staff. 
The study group urged that the Joint Chiefs revise the procedures by which 
contingency plans were prepared "to make the Joint Slalf alone responsible for 
the authorship of JCS papers." Studies by the Joint Staff should present, when 
appropriate, a "comprehensive analysis*' of alternatives. The group wanted to 
•i i-ourage the "expression of differing views" inside the Department of 
Defense. The Joint Chiefs should provide high-level guidance to the Joint Staff 
at the beginning of the planning process. Given the importance of the work of 
the Joint Staff, the group recommended that the service chiefs select for it 
"their most outstanding and highly qualified officers*" ft further recommended 
that the secretary should give the chairman the power to obtain the assignment 
to the Joint Staff of any desired officer* 

The third subsection focused on the powers of the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which the study troop wanted to increase* It called upon the 
secretary of defense to make the chairman "responsible for providing military 
advice from a national viewpoint on program and budget issues" and a voting 
member of the Defense Systems Acquisition Review Council, The chairman, 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the under secretary far policy, should manage 
"an annual study, analysis, and gaming program" to clarify and resolve major 
issues, in the areas of joint military strategy* force planning, and resource 
allocation. The study group called for the chairman to receive sufficient Joint 
Staff support "to make broad program and budget judgments," 
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Finally, the study group considered the establishment of a group of 
national military advisers. It recommended that the president "consider" 
establishment of such an entity if either trie Department of Defense failed to 
implement the recommendations or, once implemented, the recommendations 
proved inadequate in improving the quality of military/ advice or increasing the 
military's role in decision making. 

The Army followed the same procedure Ln replying to the Stcadrnan report 
as it used in responding to the Ignatius report. In fact. Secretary of the Army 
Alexander used the same memorandum to Secretary of Defense Brown to 
present the Army position on both, Most of his substantive comments dealt 
with tlic Ignatius group's report; trie accompanying digest of Army views 
prepared by Connoll's office carried the argument On the Stcadman report.** 

The Connell digest recorded considerable agreement between the Army 
and the Steadman Study Group on the relations between the unified and 
specified commands and the secretary of defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Disagreements and qualified agreements centered on three of the group's seven 
recommendations in the subsection: the selection af the best qualified officers 
to command unified commands, the role of the commanders in determining trie 
requirement far their commands, and the part played by the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in resource allocation planning. The Army argued that 
flexibility already existed in selecting the most qualified commanders for 
unified commands and that, when the Department of Defense gave 
consideration to the mission and force structure of the commands as the 
Steadman group recommended, the same individuals would be selected. 
Consequently, the Army, while agreeing with the group's objective, saw no need 
to alter the existing system. The Connell digest argued that the commanders of 
the unified and specified commands had "a voice 11 in determining their 
requirements through their quarterly reports to the secretary of defense. The 
only area in which the Army supported an expanded role for the commanders 
was in decisions that affected the readiness of their forces* As a consequence 
the Army envisioned no role for the commanders in long rmge planning or 
research and development. Reflecting the Army's attitude on the role of the 
commanders, its position on the chairman's "formal role in resource allocation 
and planning" stressed the limitations on that role while agreeing "in principle" 



with the study groups. The Army argued that his role should consist of 
identifying "key areas ol risk" in the ability of current and projected forces to 
carry out rational military strategy; determining "the degree and relative 
importance of those key areas ol risk 1 '; and recommending a distribution of 
resources in the light of this analysis. The Army emphasized that it did not 
want to enhance the role of the chairman at the expense of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff* "Any formalization of the Chairman's roie should ensure the preservation 
of the ability of the JCS (including the Chairman) to carry out their statutory 
responsibility for providing military advice^- responsible but unfettered." 

The discussion of command and control resulted in virtually complete 
agreement- In one case, the Army amplified rather than qualified a Steadman 
group proposal. The Army not only accepted the need for a clear chain of 
command in a crisis but requested that, in particular, any reform "clearly 
define"' the role of the U*S* ambassador to the country at the center of the 
crisis. 

The group's long and detailed discussion of existing unified and specified 
commands also met with general approbation [ram the Army. It qualified its 
agreement or deferred taking a position on five of fifteen recommendations in 
this area. The Army agreed with the need to eliminate redundancy at 
component command headquarters but steadfastly opposed any changes that 
would cause "a loss of operational capability for planning, command and 
control, equipping, supporting, or transitioning forces from peace to war." With 
respect to specific commands, the Army regarded making tht Middle East an 
area of responsibility for the European Command as an acceptable solution, not 
an optimal one T as the Steadman group did. The Army preferred to restrict the 
European Command's area of responsibility to the territory of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the same limits that applied to the Supreme 
Allied Commander Europe. The group's insistence on "flexibility" tor wartime 
command arrangements for both the Middle East and Korea worried the Army. 
While not opposed to flexibility in principle, it wanted command arrangements 
planned for and exercised in peacetime, not developed on the spur of the 
moment once war began. On the remaining two proposals the Army remained 
publicly noncommittal. The Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations 
and Plans proposed that the Army oppose the recommendation to not 



reestablish the U.S. Army Pacific, but the position developed within the Army 
secretariat prevailed "The re-estaMishmcnt of the Army Component 
Command is being intensively studied and will be commented upon separately." 
The Army also called for "a full review of current joint doctrine 
responsibilities" before giving the Readiness Command "a broader, more active 
roJc" in developing joint doctrine. 

In the policy direction portion ol "Policy, Plans, arid Advice, 11 the Army 
agreed that the secretary of defense, the deputy secretary, and "selected key 
assistants" should regularly review current military operational planning, but 
only in broad terms. They would have to exercise care to avoid becoming 
involved "in detailed planning and execution/' To maintain operational security, 
the Army wanted to limit the review to the minimum number with the "need to 
know." The Army wanted the phrase "key assistants" defined precisely before 
the Department of Defense acted on the recommendation. The Army also 
agreed with the study group that there was* "potential for posits? interaction 1 * 
between the under secretary for policy and the Joint Staff but called for a more 
detailed study of the issue than the group had conducted* The Army took the 
same position with regard to the under secretary's role in intelligence matters. 

Regarding the Steadman group's proposals concerning relations of the 
Joint Chiefs and the Joint Staff, the Army took a more negative view. It 
argued that the current system of preparing Joint Staff papers made the Joint 
Staff responsible for authorship and saw no need for changes to encourage 
greater diversity of views. "Alternatives can be prepared under the current 
system.*.*" The Army strongly opposed the idea that the Joint Staff alone 
should prepare joint papers or, in any manner* decrease service participation in 
the development of paperst "The Services must retain a strong voice in the 
joint decision process*" The Army* while supporting the obicctjvo al securing 
highly qualified officers for the Joint Staff, disagreed with the method proposed 
by the study group* the service chiefs should send their most highly qualified 
staff officers to the Joint Staff* The Arrny thought the chairman should discus;, 
the problem informally wjth the service chiefs and t if possible, secure Mieir 
agreement to move outstanding officers from llic service -ildfEs 10 the Joint 
Staff. The Army did not want the chairman to get involved with "the business 
of the assignment of Individual officers' 4 and disagreed that the secretary of 
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defense should empower the chairman to obtain the assignment of any officer 
to the Joint Staff, In the Army's view, the assignment of staff officers to the 
Joint Staff should remain the exclusive prerogative of the service chiefs. 

The recommendations in the final subsection on "Policy, Plans, and 
Advice" — the role of the chairman- - received more qualified approval from the 
Army than the subsection on the Joint Chiefs and Joint Staff. The Army 
approved making The chairman more influential in high-level decisions "that 
affect the readiness and ljghtmg capabilities of the armed forces" but not in 
other program and budget issues. In particular it did not want the chairman 
engaged "in routine program and budget management." For this reason it 
opposed making the chairman o voting member of the Defense Systems 
Acquisition Review Council. Over involvement in issues below the level of the 
secretary of defense, thought the Army, would diminish rather than expand the 
Chairman's influence. Besides^ the individual programs were "Service oriented." 
Given two provisions, the Army supported the idea th.nl the Joint Staff should 
give the chairman "appropriate" support to enable him "to make broad program 
and budget judgments." First, the Joint Staff should provide this support out of 
its existing resources. Second, "continuing detailed input from the services" 
would remain "an essential part" in the growth of "a national viewpoint" on 
these issues* The same concern about service privileges cropped up in the 
recommendation* about "an annual study, analysis, and gaming program/' The 
chairman In conjunction with the under secretary for policy could provide "a 
loosely structured coordination of current study programs" provided that "care" 
was taken "to not inhibit Service oriented inquiry/ 1 

The Army quite agreed with the Steadman group about national military 
advisers* The Department of Defense should not even consider such an 
organization until it had carefully evaluated all the suggestions of the Ignatius 
and Steadman Study Croups, Secretary of the Army Alexander cautioned 
Secretary of Defense Brown that he should await the Rice report before 
implementing any of the recommendations in the two reports already finished. 

The Rice Study Group completed its report in the spring of 1979. The 
only significant Joint Chiefs of Staff-related suggestion in the report was that 
the chairman become an "ex officio" member of a defense resources board that 
the group wanted established* The intent was to increase the chairman's and 



perhaps the Joint Chiefs of Staffs participation in the resource allocation 
process. The Joint Chiefs of Staff responded formally to the Rice report, the 
Army apparently did not. It had already stated that the chairman should not be 
involved with routine programs and budget management.? 

General David C. Jones, the chief of staff of the Air Force from July 
1974 until June 1978, had only recently become the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at the time that the Ignatius and Steadman Study Croups made 
their reports* In a cover letter forwarding the Joint Chiefs' reaction, presented 
separately from the service position papers, Jones observed that there was 
nothing revolutionary in the reports; "As Dick Steadman points out, there jre a 
number of things we can da to improve the institutional product of the joint 
system. I lirmly believe, however, that the fundamental Organizational 
structure is sound. I agree with Dick that there is no present need for dramatic 
change....'" 

Whereas Jones saw no need for dramatic change. Secretary Brown saw no 
need Tor almost any change. The secretary, reported the Armed Forces Journal 
International , regarded the three studies as demonstrating "that the 
Department works well. ..and that sufficient changes occurred in the Depart- 
ment prior to the commencement of the formal reorganization studies, and the 
Administration should lake credit for these changes-" White the White House 
was less than enthusiastic about the Ignatius and Rice reports, considerable 
support did exist for the Steadman report. White House Staff members 
regarded It as realistic and straight-forward; jt identified genuine problems in 
their view and proposed practical solutions. In the end, however, the secretary 
of defense's attitude prevailed. & 

Secretary Brown did agree with the recommendation to place the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the Defense Systems Acquisition 
Review Council and tried to draw him mlo more resource allocation decisions. 
On 7 April 1579 Secretary Brown created the Defense Resources Board 
recommended by the Rice group. The board, chaired by the deputy secretary of 
defense, would "direct and supervise" the review in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense of the service budget submissions and their Program Objective 
Memoranda, statements prepared by the services of their requirements and 
priorities for equipping, manning, training, and maintaining their respective 
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forces. {Program Objective Memoranda had been key documents in the 
Planning, Programming, and Budgeting System since its establishment by 
Secretary McNarnara in the early 1960s*} The board was to examine "major 
issues raised in those reviews" and make its recommendations to the secretary 
of defense. The chairman or his designated representative,, as in the 
recommendations of the Rice group, would serve as an ex officio member of the 
board. The secretary also followed the Steadman group's suggestions 
concerning the role of the under secretary (or policy.' In the main, however, 
very few changes resulted from the three studies. The seven million dollar 
Department of Defense reorganization effort directed by President Carter 
produced no legislative changes in the Joint Chiefs of Staff system. 

General Jones 1 characterization of the Steadman report was more 
accurate than Secretary Brown's. The number of detailed proposals made by 
Steadman and his associates indicates that ihey accepted in broad terms the 
existing system* That their reforms were not revolutionary does not also 
indicate that they were trivial. The sections on the chairman and the loint 
Staff, in p.i,- n. ul.ir , would have made significant changes in that position's 
power with regard to the services and how the staff operated. Steadman took 
seriously the charge that his group received to study ways in which to increase 
the inllucnce o! the military in decision making, although he clearly favored a 
certain kind ol military perspective over others—joint opposed to service* 
Ignatius and Rice* to the extent that they touched on organizational issues, 
reinforced this tendency in the Steadman report. Three products of the 
McNamara Pentagon thus repudiated one of the major managerial innovations 
of their former leader. Unfortunately for the advocates of reform* a fourth 
alumnus of those years — the secretary of oefcnse--did not. 

The Army position in 1978 is interesting both in terms of how it was 
formulated and its content. Previously, Hie Army chief of stall and vice chief 
of staff played major roles in defining the Army position. The existing 
evidence --and this conclusion cannot be considered definitive because so much 
of the historical record did not survive- -suggests that neither General Rogers 
nor the vice chief of staff, General Walter T* Kerwin, was much involved. 
Secretary ol the Army Alexander played a much more important role than they, 
perhaps in pari because the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a separate institution 
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developed its own position on reform, 

Civen the same qualifications about the evidence a second generalization 
emerges. Previously, because ol the timely guidance of its uniformed leaders, 
the Army Staff almost always went into reform debates with a logically 
consistent and wcll-dc volaped Army position. The Army position in 1 9 7 S 
represented a compendium of the opinions of the Army Staff agencies and the 
Otfice ol the .Secretary of the Army, prepared as a reaction to an existing 
proposal— with all the strengths and weaknesses inherent in such a document. It 
lacked the broad view. The major thrust ol the paper was a concern for 
preserving the prerogatives of the services, and particularly the Army, within 
the existing organizational frameworks. It was not true of all Army positions, 
only most of them. As such, it constituted the most clear-cut reversal by the 
Army of its position on unification since 1 94 1. It did not seek to dismantle 
what had already been achieved; it simply declined to go forward. 

As the Carter administration entered into its second half, inflation, fuel 
rationing, Afghanistan, and Iran came to consume the attention of 
policymakers. Joint Chiefs of Staff reform became less than an urgent 
interest. Only tne arrival of a new administration revived its potency. 
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CHAPTER X 



Joint Chiefs of Staff Reform in the 1990s 

Joint Chiefs of Staff reform proposals in me early 1950s came from two 
prominent military leaders. General Jones, the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from IS7S until 1982, and General Edward C* Meyer, the chief of staff ol 
the Army from J979 until 1983, became the first active duty officers to initiate 
Joint Chiefs of Staff reform since General Collins introduced the War 
Department plan in 1945. In 1952 the two generals saw the moment as 
propitious to reconsider American command and control arrangements. The 
Reagan administration, had entered into office the preceding year committed to 
rebuilding the nation's defenses. Reform of the Joint Chiefs of Staff appeared 
to them as but another facet of a more general reform -movement A 

General Jones became convinced during 1950 that the joint system was 
"badly flawed" and in need of substantial reform. He took his concerns to 
Secretary of Defense Brown, who was "very supportive." After the election 
General Jones talked to the secretary ol UeJense designate, Caspar W. 
Weinberger, who expressed interest in Jones' views and said that he looked 
forward (o receiving his recommendations. Jones commissioned a study group 
headed by General Kerwin, now rut.rcd, to examine the joint organization and 
recommend any needed changes.^ 

The Chairman's Special Study Group reported back to General Jones in 
April 1952. Numerous critics, observed die group, had identified the same basic 
problems in the joint system throughout its existence, but no one had succeeded 
in producing any fundamental changes since 1947, "It is evident that the JC5 
organization must be improved. The reaJ questions a ret How will it be 
changed? And by whom? 11 Generally, the study jjroup recommended changes 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff could implement, provided the chiefs had the 
complete support of the president and the secretary of defense, without any 
additional legislation, 3 

The Kerwjn group's first proposal, to establish the position of vice 
chairman, did require congressional action. The vice chairman would chair the 
meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, attend meetings of the Defense 
Resources Board, and act lor the chairman "in all other ways" during his 
absence. Heretofore the acting chairmanship had fallen to the senior member 



of the Joint Chiefs of Staff present in Washington {or in the absence of the 
service chiefs their vice chiefs or operations deputies in that order). t>uring 
one of General Jones' trips to Korea, as many as eleven officers served as 
acting chairman,* The study group envisioned that either the chairman or the 
vice chairman would remain in Washington at all times.^ 

The study group argued that the service chiefs lacked the time to 
adequately perform their service and their joint responsibilities. It proposed to 
lessen the service chiefs' involvement in joint issues by eliminating from 
corporate consideration those that were of leu importance— routine matters, 
questions that Involved "intense conflict of interest problems for the Service 
Chiefs" (allocation issues), and problems of concern to only one or two services. 
The Joint Chiefs should permit the chairman to decide routine matters and 
those on which there was majority agreement within the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
When only one or two services were involved, the chairman should work directly 
with the chiefs of the services involved rather than bringing the issue up in a 
general meeting. ]n order to facilitate the candid exchange of views, the 
chairman should call more meetings in which only the principals, the service 
chiefs, or in their absence the service vice chiefs, were involved. Such an 
atmosphere would be more conducive to eventual compromise than the sorts of 
semipublic confrontations that characterized Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings in 
which action officers were present. The chairman and the service chiefs should 
report independently to the secretary ol defense on all matters involving 
resource distribution* The Joint Chiefs should propose to the secretary of 
defense for his approval a method of identifying issues requiring the attention 
of the corporate body. The chairman would "then restrict JCS agendas to 
priority topic*.*.*" General Kerwin and his associates saw two benefits flowing 
from their proposal; Service chiefs could devote more time to service matters* 
and, when they did address joint issues, they would have the tune to focus on 
llvern and make a substantial contribution. 

Traditionally, the service chiefs relied on the service staffs when they 
dealt with joint issues. The service staffs even briefed their chiefs on joint 
issues prior to meetings of the Joint Chiefs of Staff* The study group proposed 
to "require the Joint Staff to brief, interact with, and prepare the Service 
Chiefs for JCS meetings, and to support the Chiefs generally in the resolution 
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of the Joint issues they address." To further this goal the group wanted the 
Joint Staff to author all joint papers rather than allowing service staffs to do 
so. The present procedure allowed service representatives to frame an isiue 
under discussion in such a manner as to give their own service a decided 
advantage in the ensuing joint dec ision-ma king process. "Joint papers should be 
organized to present alternatives, and as a general rule, Service stall 
involvement should be to provide information and advice on issues, at the 
request of the Joint Stall." The study group suggested thai the Joint Chiefs, as 
a transitional step, might establish four Service Chief Support Croups in the 
Joint Staff and assign one to each service chief. A "flag-rank" officer would 
head each study group. The groups would brief the chiefs in their preparations 
for Joint Chiefs of Staff meetings. Kerwin and his associates envisioned that 
the support groups would decrease the number of officers needed on the service 
staffs. The total number of officers dealing with joint matters wouid not 
increase, but their distribution would change. The service staffs would lose 
officers to the taint Stall. 

In a closely related issue, the study group proposed that the Joint ChieEs 
radically change the "practices and policies" ol the Joint Stalf that led to an 
overemphasis on building consensus and an underemphasi* on sharply delineating 
the questions at issue and the differences between the services. "Concurrence 
as an overriding goal, particularly when applied to the multiple levels of staff in 
a large bureaucracy, more often than not will stifle good ideas*" The chiefs 
should strive for unanimity only on exceptional issues. 

While the Kerwin group acknowledged that many exceptional individuals 
served on the Joint Staff, the study group found that most members were not 
well prepared for their assignment* Consequently) it proposed to "improve the 
preparation and experience levels of Service officers assigned to the Joint Staff 
and Other Joint activities Such as The Unihed Command headquarters' 1 by 
creating a joint-duty career specialty open to officers with the rank of major in 
the Army, Air Force, and Marine Corps and lieutenant commander in trie Navy. 
The service chiefs would nominate and the chairman would approve officers for 
this specialty and their subsequent joint-duty alignments. They would attend 
joint schools—the Armed Forces Staff College, the National War College, and 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces— and "serve primarily in Joint-duty 
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positions," returning to their service periodically "for field Assignments to 
maintain currency." The study group suggested that about half of the positions 
on the Joint Staff and in other Joint headquarters ought to be filled by officers 
with a joint-duty career specialty. Such a provision would allow a healthy mix 
of officers with a background in command to serve on joint staffs and ensure 
that no general staff on the Prussian model, isolated from conditions in the 
Hold, ever developed* Congress should remove the provisions of the United 
States Code that put limits on the number of times that an officer might serve 
ori ;lu/ Joint El and the duration ot those tours* To prevent the services from 
discriminating against olficcrs in a joint-duty career specialty, representatives 
o( the Joint Stjtl ..md other major joint headquarters would sit on all service 
promotion boards selecting officers for promotion to lieutenant colonel in the 
Army, Air Force, and Marines and commander in the Navy and all higher 
grades. The boards would receive written guidance "that states explicitly that 
the selection process should (]} de -emphasise the advancement of the best 
officers in all specialties, including those in the joint specialty, and {2) 
recognize the importance and value of Joint-duty experience and 
accomplishments." The study group recommended that the Joint Chiefs 
establish a program "for increasing the frequency of cross-Service assignments" 
so as to increase awareness In each service of "the characteristics, traditions, 
capabilities, and problems ol the other Services*" Finally, the Joint Chiefs 
ought to consider appojiitin^ a limited number ol civilians to joint-duty 
positions "as a way to strengthen continuity and to provide expertise that may 
not be readily available within the career officer corps." 

Turning to the unified and specified commands, the study group proposed 
that the Joint Chiefs include the commanders of those commands and their 
staffs in Joint Staff activities. Specifically, the Joint Chiefs should "establish 
regular working meetings" between themselves and the commanders of the 
unified and specified commands "to review draft DoD guidance regarding the 
programming and budgeting process, to review draft OSD and JCS policy 
guidiinuc concerning military operation plans, and to review and assess the 
military operation plans (and their underlying military assumptions)" developed 
by the major combatant commands* The Kerwin group expected this greater 
interaction would enable the Joint Staff to better support the commanders of 
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the unified and specified commands, [n the process the commanders would gain 
a clearer understanding ol the intent and rationale tor defense guidance* 
Informal give and lake between the commanders and the members of the loint 
Chiefs of Staff would ensure "their thorough personal involvement" in the 
development of operational plans. Such rnee ting* would alio "forge a stronger 
link between the military planning process that identifies weaknesses in force 
capabilities and the DoD resource allocation process that should be aimed at 
correcting them." The study group noted pare nthctic ally that one of the 
important advantages derived from creating the position of vice chairman 
that u would allow the chairman or the vice chairman acting as his 
representative to visit the field often "and to participate extensively" with the 
commanders of the unilicd and specified commands "in operational planning 
and exercise activities*" 

Kcrwjn and his associates concluded that the Joint Staff .itself needed "an 
organizational realignment" in order to better distribute the workload among 
the staff directorates and ensure mat ail functional areas received "proper 
coverage and integration." They identified the problem but did not propose any 
specific solutions. 

Finally, the study group strongly endorsed a proposal made by the Board 
of Visitors of the National Defense University. The university ihould e i " j bi i i 
a resident course on joint matters that the secretary of delensc should require 
"alJ newly selected general and flag officers of the line" to attend. The course 
would "increase their sensitivity to and knowledge of Joint matters, 1 * an 
objective that the study group considered important "regardless of their future 
assignments*" Furthermore, the course would help build "lasting personal 
relationships" across service lines among a group of officers from whom would 
come future service chiefs and unified and specified commanders* 

Once Congress, the secretary of defense, and the Joint Chiefs of Stall 
adopted these reforms, the study group recommended that the Joint Chiefs 
commission two further studies: a review of the curricujar objectives ot the 
three colleges within the National Defense University to determine whether 
they were "consistent with the needs of the Joint community" and an analysis of 
the UniEied Command concept to determine what changes were needed to 
strengthen the role ol the commander "both in planning and operations." The 
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study group believed that tine latter should focus on "the relationships between 
the Unified Command headquarters and the Component command headquarters, 
and between the Unified Command headquarters and the JCS, Including 
particularly the Joint Staff." 

The recommendations of the Kerwin group were similar in approach, It 
not in content, to Hoelscher's proposal in 1961* Like Hoelscher, the study group 
accepted the framework established by the 1958 legislation. It concentrated on 
changing procedures rather than structure. Such an approach proved something 
of an anomaly in 1982- While General Jones accepted many of the study group's 
procedural reforms, he put more emphasis on structure. 

General Jones tallowed the deliberations of the study group closely* He 
made his ideas about Joint Chiefs of Statf reform public even before Kerwjn 
and his associates submitted their final report to him. Jones first presented his 
views to the Joint Chiefs of Staff who, as he expected, could not agree on the 
subjecti He then prepared an article* published in the March J 94 2 issue of the 
Armed Forces Journal International * setting forth his personal conclusions on 
the matter** 

General Jones, quoting liberally from previous studies* argued that the 
most serious deficiencies in the joint system derived from four major problems* 
First, responsibility and authority were diffused both in Washington and the 
held. 7 In the field the commanders of the major commands, particularly the 
unified commands, had great authority in wartime, but in peacetime they had 
littfe authority or influence, "the MacArlhurs and the Eisenhowers and the 
NimitZS of tomorrow have little say as to what goes on*"& All the elements of 
influence for the component commands of the unified commands— men, 
machines, money, and promotions—flowed from their service chiefs in 
Washington rather than from their unified commanders. In Washington the 
problem derived from the attempt to run things with committees* a task at 
which committees were "notoriously poor." 

Second, 3 ones argued that in contrast to the oral face-to- face advice that 
the Joint Chiefs provided to the president and the secretary of defense, their 
corporate written advice, the formal statements prepared by the Joint Stalf, 
was "not crisp, timely, very useful, or very influential."' This kind of advice 
was often crafted with the primary objective of obtaining unanimity so that 
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recommendations were "watered down" and issues were "papered over." As a 

consequence,, the president arid the secretary of defense often looked elsewhere 

for recommendations that ought to have come from the military.^ 

Third, "individual service interests* often dominated the recommendations 

and actions of the Joint Chiefs "al the expense of broader national interest*."' ' 

This was "the spokesman-statesman" diternma that faced service chiefs as a 

result or the "dual hatted" nature of their job; they were the representatives of 

their services and at the same time charged with giving advice from a broad 

national perspective. While service chiefs did disregard their staffs an specific 

iuues, to do so on a regular basis or on fundamental issues "was to risk losing 

the support essential for carrying out service responsibilities." Jones illustrated 

the problem with an anecdote: 

One former Chief relates that during a joint meeting, a 
Service action officer (a major) handed him a note which 
said, "General, under no condition can you agree to the 
third paragraph." This incident is representative of a 
phenomenon which has often been called "the tyranny of 
the action officer." However, that phrase tends to 
obscure a significant point: The major was expressing 
the viewpoint of a large and unforgiving bureaucracy J 2 

Distribution issues- -whether of resources or missions- - heightened the tendency 
of the chiefs to advocate service positions. The same tendency could be found 
at every level oE the joint system and in the unified commands. 

finally, Jones argued that the service chief, in addition to the built-in 
conflict of interest in his position, simply lacked the time to adequately 
perform his joint and service duties. While President Eisenhower in 1952 had 
intended that the chiefs would delegate most of the business involved in running 
the services to the vice chiefs, the plan had not worked in practice, "|t is 
human nature that you are the leader of the service, that you are turned to by 
your people. You are expected to come before this committee and other 
committees and talk about that service primarily and to be its leader," 
Consequently, the service chiefs lacked the time to immerse themselves in joint 
issues. They entered meetings of the Joint Chiefs depending on oral briefings 
by subordinates to delineate the issues.^ 

General Jones recommended five reforms to meet these problems* ( Sec 
Chart ?Q .) First, he proposed that the chairman, rather than the Joint Chiefs of 
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5taff as a corporate body, become the principal military adviser to the 
president, the secretary of defense, and the National Security Council. The 
chairman would receive the views of I he service chiefs and the commanders of 
the unified and specified commands, but the advice he gave would be Ins own 
based on his broad national perspective and responsibilities* In this manner 
Jones hoped to avoid the worst aspects of dual hatting. The chairman* 
operating from the joint perspective, would make the final recommendations. 
The Jones Plan gave the chairman "oversight" over the unified and specified 
commands. General Jones proposed to amend the National Security Act so that 
the channel of command would run from the president to the secretary of 
defense through the chairman (as opposed to the Joint Chiefs as a whole) to the 
unified and specified commands. This was the same channel of command that 
Secretary of Defense Laird had proposed to establish by Department of Defense 
directive in J 970. 14 

Jones' second and Third proposals flowed directly from the firsti The 
president or the secretary of defense could request the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on any issue and, conversely, a service chief could submit his 
views on any joint issue about which he felt strongly to the secretary of defense 
or, when appropriate* the president* These propositions would ensure that the 
chairman would not become too powerlui. He would have to £ive Che views oE 
the service chiefs serious consideration before he forwarded his own to the 
secretary ot defense, but the chairman would not be bound by them. 

The last two changes were organizational* General Jones proposed to 
create a deputy chairman with four-star rank who would serve as acting 
Chairman in the absence of the chairman from Washington and generally assist 
him in the performance of his duties. (This was the Kcrwin group's proposal (or 
a vice chairman with only a change in terminology,) Finally* the Joint Staff 
would report to the chairman, as it did from 195? until l?5S, rather than to the 
Joint Chiefs as a body. Ancillary to this last point* Jones proposed to improve 
the quality o< Joint Staff officers through several reforms that owed much to 
the Kerwin group: first, requiring all brigadier general selectees far the Joint 
Staff to attend a "capstone" course at the National Defense University; second, 
assigning more graduates of the senior service colleges to the Joint Staff; and, 
third, removing tenure and reassignment restrictions on Joint Staff officers 
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tthen limited by statute to three years with reassignment possibJo only after 
another three-year tour in their respective services) while encouraging 
assignments to the staff through reward* and Incentives* "An assignment to the 
Joint Staff or to a Unified Command headquarters should be part of an upward 
■nobility pattern, rather than a diversion or end of a career, as has been the 
case so often in the past."^' General Jones wanted to Lessen service 
parochialism by abolishing the current system of staffing issues which, he 
charged, allowed each service a veto at every stage of the routine staffing 
process, 

General .Meyer made his proposal one month after General Jones. (See 
Chart 2U ) The Meyer Plan first appeared in the April 1982 Issue of the Armed 
Force:. Journal International . Meyer accepted Jones' diagnosis of the situation 
without reservation, but he argued that Jones' recommendations did not go far 
enough. If enacted, they would not solve three major problems: the divided 
loyalty of the service chiefs inherent in dual hatting; the transition from 
peacetime to wartime* when strategic planning was likely to consume ail of the 
Joint Chiefs' limcj and the need to involve the commanders ol the unified and 
spec i lied commands more lully in the defense decision-making process. Meyer 
thought that Jones' proposal, requiring the chairman to consult with them as 
well as with the service chiefs before making his recommendations to the 
secretary of defense, was a step in the right direction, but it was only one 
step. 16 

The centerpiece of Meyer's proposal was "the creation of a body of full- 
time military advisers to the President and the Secretary of Defense" to end 
dual hatting. Meyer called this group the National Military Advisory Council, 
borrowing the name from the Symington Committee. It would consist of lour- 
star officers* "who would never return to their respective Services." General 
Meyer envisioned these officers as men with thirty to thirty-five years' 
experience and extensive knowledge of joint issues* He mentioned former 
unified commanders and service chiefs and vice chiefs of staff as the kind of 
men who might sit as members of the council. They would function much like a 
judicial organ, "its members sitting as an experienced body of military 
professionals to decide matters of joint military importance/' The atmosphere 
of interservice rivalry and contention which surrounded issues in the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff would disappear: 



The authenticity and credibility of their judgements 
would be based not only on decades of firsthand 
experience, but also by the continuous opportunity to 
review requirements of the unified commands and their 
reported readiness. The Councilors would be able to 
arrive at recommendations in a reflective atmosphere, 
focused an how best to IJcsh out the means to achieve 
the national objectives* Opinions would be freely given 
by all members and presented as majority and minority 
views. The recommendations would be timely and 
objective, and as the developers of the prime military 
input to the President and the Secretary ol Defense, 
their views woutd be hard to dismiss.!? 

General Meyer argued that the primary benefit flowing from his 
recommendation was that civilian leaders would actively seek the opinions of 
trie members of the National Military Advisory Council rather than turning to 
civilian agencies as they had in the past. The president and the secretary of 
defense would receive several logical t well-developed alternative strangles 
thai would clearly delineate areas ol disagreement. Because the members of 
the council would not have service responsibilities, they would not be under 
pressure to "logroll." The elimination of the built-in conflict ol interest present 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff would result in crisper military advice T advice that 
civilian leaders would find both usable and timely* In this manner, argued 
General Meyer, the National Military Advisory Council would reverse the long 
decline since World War II in the value placed on military advice in the highest 
circles of the United States government. His argument implied that the chief 
danger in the national security decision-making process was not that one 
service's views would exert undue influence, but that ad hoc groups of civilian 
advisers would dominate discussions of and decisions about even questions of 
exclusive military concern. 

General Meyer, like General Jones, sought to strengthen the power „hk1 
in Hue nee of the chairman. In the Meyer Plan the chairman presided over the 
council just as he presided over the Joint Chiefs of Staff. However, the 
chairman would no longer be simply the first among equals. He, rather than the 
council, would direct planning and operations. At the same time, General 
Meyer proposed to relieve the chairman of the legal obligation to speak (or the 
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corporate body* The chairman would need only to give his own views. The 
other members of the council could present their own views to trie civilian 
leaders if their opinions differed from those of the chairman, In this manner, io 
use General Meyer's expressive phrase, the chairman would gain "his own 
voice," At the same time, Meyer expected these changes would end "the 
obsession with unanimity" in the joint system and its concomitant vices of 
obscuring differences through the deliberate use of vj^ue language and tire 
complete avoidance of certain issues, such as roles and missions, considered 
"too divisive." Meyer saw the council as a forum for discovering differences 
and ? *d mining the reasons for those differences rather than deliberately 
covering tliem up as, he argued, the Joint Chiefs of Staff tended to do* To 
provide institutional support for such a process, he proposed to have the 
director of the Joint Staff report to the chairman rather than to the National 
Military Advisory Council as a whole. The chairman would determine what 
issues the Joint Staff would study and would initiate staff actions. His 
priorities would, of course, reflect his intimate relationship with the council 
and his obligation to respond to its needs. 

The council, led by the chairman, would be responsible for translating 
pohcy decisions of the president and the secretary of defense "into strategic 
and cross-Service programming direction to the Services." General Meyer 
argued that the council would provide Hie most benefit to the secretary ol 
defense if it provided cost and risk analyses of various strategies. The council 
would recommend budget allocations for the services and the distribution of 
forces among the major commands. 

To operate effectively, the council would have to maintain close relations 
with the service chiefs and the scrvjtc ilaffs. They would provide the closely 
reasoned "service perspective" on the issues before it. General Meyer even 
envisioned the service chiefs meeting periodically as "a board ol directors" to 
comment upon and critique proposals by the council before their submission lo 
the secretary of defense* To fceep council members fully informed about the 
latest developments, the service chiefs would sponsor visits by the council to 
the unified and specified commands. The chiefs would also update the council 
on doctrinal changes, new weapons, and force readiness in each of the services. 
"Indeed," declared General Meyer, contrasting his situation as a member of the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff to That of a member of the National Military Advisory 
Council, "it ought to be easier for a four-star to learn about the joint system 
and study in depth developments taking place in other Services once he is freed 
from the daily pressures of a high-level Service assignment." 

General Meyer envisioned many benefits flawing from this new 
organization. It would take the service chiefs out of the wrangling involved In 
allocation decisions and permit them to focus full-time on service issues. It 
would streamline the way the United States planned for war by permitting 
decentralized war planning at the level of the unified and specified commands 
and provide an opportunity to engage in a dialogue with Washington "so 
essential for solid contingency planning." Finally, the council would aid 
Congress by providing the strategic context in which la make funding decisions. 
Too often the current system compelled Congress to consider individual 
weapons systems in isolation with little regard for wider issues* 

While General Meyer did not minimize the problems involved in instituting 

a radical reform of the joint system, he clearly believed that the benefits far 

outweighed the risks! 

Reform of the mechanism which provides military 
advice and counsel to our civilian leadership is long 
overdue. Tinkering with the mechanisms will not 
suffice. Only by addressing the issues which have been 
considered to be too tough to cope wiEh in the past do we 
have a chance of instituting the reforms necessary to 
develop the smooth-running machinery required to see 
our nation through to the 2lsc Century with our freedoms 
■j ■ i d JidtiGnal values intact. 1 * 

The Meyer proposal, while different from th^ Collins Plan ol !9</5 in 
detail, had the same broad objective: to develop a sound mechanism for 
providing military advice from a joint perspective to the civilian leaders of the 
government. The chief institutional difference lay in General Meyer's support 
for a National Military Advisory Council, Although Meyer discussed how it 
would relate la other agencies in the Department of Defense at some length, 
arid as a consequence provided the most sophisticated argument in its favor ol 
all those who had advocated such a body, his proposal contained some problems. 
He argued quite rightly that the council would have to operate very closely with 
the services. Because its members would no longer hold service positions, the 
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council would have to depend on the service staffs for information to keep 
current on all matters of concern. The quality of that information would affect 
(lio quality of the advice that the council provided to the- secretary of defense 
and the president* High quality, disinterested, professional advice on issues of 
contention between the services provided the ultimate rationale lor tr<.'.ii mj; 
the council. Lacking independent sources lor most of the information that the 
services provided (information from the unified and specified commands would 
be useful oniy in certain areas} t the council would place its fate m tlie hands, of 
agencies with vital Interests at stake m the council's deliberations. The 
assumption behind General Meyer's proposal was that the service staffs would 
cooperate out of a shared sense of national interest. Service staffs (and 
bureaucracies generally), however, have enjoyed j reputation historically of not 
discerning any differences between the higher common good and their own 
institutional survival and sel f -aggrandizement* The connection between the 
council and the service staffs was thus a critical nexus in the Meyer proposal 
where information might be shared, partially shared, or withheld altogether. 

Another potential danger lay in the impact of the council on interscrvice 
rivalries. For all its imperfections, the joint system as it existed in J 93 2 
provided a collective responsibility for recommendations and the translation of 
policy decisions into military orders. Removing the service chiefs from the 
joint arena freed them to concentrate on service problems — and service 
interests* A convergence of many factors would be required to produce in the 
future the bitter rivalries that have sometimes characterized service relations 
in the past* The point is that the Jojnt Chiefs ol Staff has been one of the 
Institutional arrangements that mitigated against and dampened that rivalry, 
and General Meyer did not provide any means to do the same in his proposed 
reform. 

Furthermore, in the existing joint system the chiefs were not only 
advisers to the secretary of defense but also advisers to their service 
secretaries* As such, the chiefs formed a vital connecting link between the 
Logistics chain and the operations chain. General Reeder— who had supported 
the creation of a Natjon&l Military Advisory Council in I9£l--bad pointed out 
the danger of having the operational and logistic chains widely separated during 
war. The Meyer proposal, by removing the chiefs from close contact with joint 
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affairs, increased the distance between the chains. 

The Jones and Meyer proposals sparked congressional interest and ignited 
a debate about Joint Chiefs of Staff reform between 1982 and J 9 S ^ that 
culminated in the passage of the first Joint Chiefs ol Staff Legislation in 
iwenijr-ii* years. Secretary Weinberger asked General John w. Yessey, Jr., 
General Jones' successor as chairman and previously the vice chief of staff of 
the Army, ta work with the chiefs and make all the improvements thai they 
could in the joint system without changing the existing law. The secretary also 
asked General Vessey to act as the spokesman lor the unified and specified 
commands, not only/ for operations but also in any boards that addressed 
resource allocations, in particular, the Defense Resources board. (Since March 
1951 the chairman had served as a permanent rather than an ex officio member 
of the board.) General Yessey, in the hope of strengthening the joint 
perspective of all the chiefs* asked them to incorporate visits to joint exercises 
and joint commands when they traveled outside of Washington on service 
business, He and the chiefs agreed that they would rotate the acting 
chairmanship among the duels lor three-month periods in order to provide 
continuity when the chairman was out of town, |n addition, Vessey initiated 
several studies to improve the quality of the Joint Stafl's work. Doth President 
Reagan and Secretary Weinberger told Vessey that they expected "good military 
advice which is timely/ 1 They did not expect unanimity among the chiefs. ^ 

General Vessey convinced the chiefs, including General Meyer, to support 
limited reforms during the course of considering the Jones and Meyer proposals* 
The Army thus retreated from the position that General Meyer advocated in 
1932 and returned once more to a policy of gradualism* General John A, 
Wickham, Jr., Meyer's successor as chief of staff* continued this incremental 
approach. By 1984 the Army favored three changes to existing law; first, an 
amendment to the National Security Act that would place the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the chain of command; second, a provision removing the 
existing GOO officer limit on the size of the Joint Staff; and third, an increase in 
the current three- year limit on Joint Staff service to four years and permission 
to reassign an officer to the Joint Staff after two years mstcjd of three. 20 

The "Department of Delense Authorization Bill, Fiscal Year 1985* that 
became law on 19 October 195* contained a rider dealing with the organization 



of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It provided lor six changes. The act made the 
chairman the spokesman for the commander* of the unified and specified 
commands. Second, it allowed the chairman to establish the agenda for Joint 
Chiefs meeting*. Third, it provided that the chairman would select Joint Staff 
officers from among the most outstanding service officers* Fourth, the law 
removed the existing limitation that a director of the Joint Staff could only 
serve three years and not be reappointed to the Joint Staff in peacetime. Fifth, 
it required the secretary of defense to ensure that the military promotion, 
assignment, and retention policies of the services gave appropriate 
consideration to the performance of an officer as a member of the Joint Staff* 
Finally, It increased the current three-year limit on Joint Staff service to four 
years and allowed the reassignment of officers to the Joint Staff after two 
years instead of three* The Army favored this proposal ajone among the six 
enacted into law. On the other live its official position was "no comment." 
The effect of these changes was ta increase the power of the chairman 
incrementally and to lessen the tics between the services and the Joint Stall in 
about the same degree. 2 L 

The changes enacted in October 1984 did not exhaust congressional 
interest in the subject of Joint Chiefs of Staff reform, although whether the 
proponents of reform wjII make a major effort to obtain additional legislation 
this session remained problematic as ol July I9SS. The policy of the Reagan 
administration was to oppose any major legislative changes in the existing 
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CHAPTER XI 



Conclusion 

Four question* concerning the development of the Army's position on 
loint Chiefs of Staff reform between 1942 and commend themselves for 
further reflection and analysis. The first concerns [lie initiation of reform: 
Why did the Army take the lead in proposing reforms at certain periods and not 
at others? A related issue concerns the Army's objectives: How did they 
change? The third issue „ the budget, is a component of the previous question, 
but the topic is so complex that it deserves separate treatment: What 
continuities and discontinuities exist and why? Finally, the stated aim of the 
Army reformers during World War El --centralized command and control of the 
armed forces and its recurrence as a theme in Army positions on unification 
since L 943- -merits extended discussion: Why the persistence? 

The impetus for reform of the Uoint Chiefs of Staff has gone through a 
cyclical pattern and is now in its second cycle. The first cycle began with the 
military taking the lead in advocating reform between 19*3 and J9*7* First, 
action officers such as Colonel Bessell and, later, senior soldiers such as 
General Marshall urged unification, although their views were supported, often 
eloquently* by the civilian leaders of the War Department after I944i. By late 
1947, civilians dominated the reform process, and they continued to do so until 
19S2 when, with the Jones and Meyer proposals t the military once more took 
the initiative- Since 1983 the pattern of >.i Lilian initiative and vervicc reaction 
has reasserted itself. Several factors are involved* 

The action officers who first proposed Joint Chiefs af Staff reform had a 
very clear goal in mind— to win the war more quickly. By late 1943 the goal had 
shifted to planning for the postwar defense establishment. Once Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reform moved from the cloister of stalE discussions into the public arena 
of the congressional committee hearing room and the front page, it proved 
terribly divisive. The Army found itsctl accused of making a grab for power 
and advocating a "man on horseback" during the period 19*5 to 19*7. In these 
circumstances it ruade a great deal of sense for military officers to leave 
future initiatives to civilians, particularly if the civilians intended to advocate 
reforms that the Army supported. Many of the civilians who figured 
prominently in the debates over unification through i960- -such as Lovett and 



Symington- -had served in the War Department during or immediately after 
World War tl. Their shared experience gave them some shared assumptions, in 
many cases similar to those held by Army officers* Informal contacts and 
exchanges of in I or mat ton between some civilian reformers and the senior 
soldiers in the Department ol the Army a J so helped orchestrate reform ellon-*. 

Four other factors were also operating to keep Army leaders reacting to 
reform proposals rather than introducing them: problems internal to the Army, 
interservice rivalry, the calculation by Army leaders of the receptive nes* of 
Congress and the president to reform, and the international situation. These 
elements were probably present to some degree in all the instances since 1947 
when th.p initiative for reform carne from civilians, but sometimes one element 
predominated. In 1 949 General Bradley was preoccupied with trying to rebuild 
the Army as an effective fighting force, although the perceptions of political 
realities also greatly influenced his conduct and that of the Secretary of the 
Army on this issue ■ Political realities and the possible divisive L onscquences of 
an interservice fight over Joint Chiefs of Staff organization during the Korean 
War affected General Collins' proposals in General Taylor feared the 

possibility of the Air Force using the creation of the post of armed forces chief 
of staff to consolidate a position of dominance within the Department of 
Defense and with it the doctrine of massive retaliation. General Decker 
entered office in i960 with a full agenda of internal reforms he hoped to 
achieve, by 1970 the idea that the Army reacted to Joint Chiefs of Stafl 
reform proposals had became traditional, although by that date the civilians 
who had dominated the policy-Initiating process had largely disappeared from 
the political scene. The continuing war in Vietnam and the need for 
interservice cooperation probably played a role in the Army's position in 1970, 
although the second assertion must remain speculative in the absence of most 
of the records. What evidence remains pertaining to the I97S Army position 
provides no insight into motivation. It is clear, however, that the Army 
required a chief of staff like General Meyer who regarded Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reform as uniquely important to break the mold and begin the cycle over again. 

As the sources of the reform impulse shifted so did the Army's agenda for 
reform. How Its goals shifted is the second major subject requiring 
examination. The Collins Plan of 1945 was the product of over two years of 
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debate within the War Department and represented Ihe General Staff's efforts 
to institutionalise the Lessons learned from World War If about command and 
control at the highest levels, that is, the relations between the president, the 
service secretaries, the service chiefs and their staffs, and the forces in the 
field. Over the next thirteen years the War Department and its successor 
agency, the Department of the Army, achieved some goals Completely, some 
partially, and same not at all. 

Perhaps their crowning achievement lay in creating a strong military 
department under a strong civilian secretary, it wjs a success achieved in 
stages. The first step lay in the creation in 1947 of a single umbrella entity, 
the National Military Establishment, to encompass the three services. It was 
headed by a civilian secretary of cabinet rank, although his power was much 
less than the Army desired. Two years later the National Military 
establishment became the Department of Defense, a cabinet-Level department 
much like the one that Collins had argued for in 19*5. The civilian secretary 
received substantial enhancements to his power in 1949, 1953, and I93g, In the 
end the Army obtained the strong secretary and, with the addition of a deputy 
and assistant secretaries, the strung secretariat that Collins had also 

advocated. 

The Army was less successful in other areas. In I 94 5 Collins proposed the 
creation of a chief of staff of the armed forces. The Arrny never obtained such 
a degree ol unity of command, settling in 1 94? for a chairman ol the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Subsequent legislation, however, increased bis authority. 
Army proposals to create joint agencies in intelligence and logistics in place of 
service agencies fared the worst. In most instances Such joint agencies, when 
created, became simply another layer of bureaucracy while the scr/iu* jgeii<_ir.*s 
remained. 

As the Army attained some of its goals, or experience caused it to 
reevaluate a position, its priorities shitted. In the fall of 1945 General Marshall 
discerned a unique opportunity for major reform. The war had ended, but the 
president, Congress, and the public at Large remained sensitive to the 
importance of military Issues. The effort fell far short of achieving what 
Marshall advocated, and in 19*9 and 1953 Generals Bradley and Collins sought 
the politically possible. In 1937 the Army adopted a more visionary stance, 
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while both strains, the tendency to accommodate the needs of the moment and 
the tervdeocy to pursue long term goal*, were present in the internal discussion 
of the Symington Committee report in I960, In 1970, and particularly in 1973, 
the Army reverted to a pronounced tncrementalism. 

The change between 19(0 and the 1970s is most striking, but very difficult 
to evaluate because ol the absence of supporting staff papers for 1970 and 
E978, The Army had advocated minima] change before the 1970s, most notably 
in 1953, but as the rational* for the course of action adopted in 1933 made 
clear, this was not the optimal solution in the view of the Army leaders, only 
the most feasible one under the circumstances. Similar considerations appear 
to have motivated the Army in 1970, The war and the conviction that the kind 
ol centralization proposed by the Blue Ribbon Panel was inappropriate- -rather 
than the idea of centralization ilscll - -accounted for the Army's position. Lack 
ot evidence makes it impossible to determine whether the public position taken 
by the Army leaders in 1973 similarly represented what they thought feasible or 
was what they actually desired. 

General Meyer's proposals In 1982 represented a reversion to the Marshall 
tradition, but the step-by-step approach adopted Ln 1923 and 19S4 had 
impeccable antecedents too in Bradley and Collins. The Army thus pursued 
changing objectives between 1943 and 19S3 using at least two different 
strategies, one emphasizing the rapid attainment of all objectives, the other 
focusing on intermediate steps. 

The third major area concerns the Army's position on the budget. 
Included in all the discussions on Joint Chiefs of Staff reform was some 
calculation about the division of funds between the services. Budget 
considerations, while always important, were not always the most important 
(actor in determining the Army's stance. Thus, General Marshall in 19^5 held a 
strong commitment to the budget procedure that Collins advocated. But In 
1947, in order to obtain a single secretary of defense, the Army was willing to 
sacrifice the procedure. 

The Army's positions on budget reform have passed through the same 
CyciicaL pattern as its views on the larger question of Joint Cliicii. relorrn, 
although there has been much variation in detail. Between 1941 5 and 1960 Army 
positions were united by two themes: the need for objective factors rather than 
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political influence to shape the budget and an emphasis on the joint nature of 
the budget process- -the idea that service budgets had 10 b<* considered 
together, not in isolation, Marshall in 19* \ Bradley in 19*9, and Collins in 1953 
emphasized a joint process that, in the end, produced service budgets. General 
Taylor in L 9 5 7 , by way of contrast, called for a functional budget— itself a joint 
document. 

During Secretary of Defense McNamara's incumbency, functional budgets 
became synonymous with the pervasive civilian control that extended into areas 
traditionally considered inside the sphere of professional military competence. 
Thus the Army associated functional budgets with the sense of impotence that 
afflicted all three services during the 1960s. It is hardly surprising that when 
the budget issue surfaced again in 1978 the Army supported the service budget 
approach. General Meyer's proposal, while not confronting the Question 
directly, returned to the earlier Army stance by calling for an increase in the 
size of the Joint Staff to provide programming and budgeting support for the 
chairman and the National Military Advisory Council. The recent Georgetown 
University study has also called for a Joint approach to tile budget. As yet, the 
Army has not taken a position on the study. 

The idea undcrgirding General Marshall's thought on the budget process- 
that all components of the military establishment should have their budget 
requests reviewed by the same authorities at the same time —appeared almost 
revolutionary in its implication to his critics in I9 r *5. By 19&5 the notion was 5.0 
well accepted as to be a cliche. In the 1970s the Army showed some 
repugnance for its other major budget proposal, the functional budget, Wink 
the Army often [ailed to secure tlw specific budget procedures that it 
advocated, it enjoyed remarkable success in achieving the budget philosophy it 
espoused. The sober second thoughts ol the 1970s indicated that some Army 
leaders thought that their predecessors had been altogether too successful. 

The most dominant and consistent Army position on Joint Chiefs of Staff 
reform has been support for centralized command and control. Again, the 
degree of centralization the Army advocated has varied greatly, from a chief of 
staff of the armed forces in 1945 to placing the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in the chain of command in 198** Still, the positions demonstrated a 
remarkable degree of consistency despite the fact that many officers perceived 
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that unified command and control might have a negative impact an the Army's 
interests as a service. This wjs particularly true in 19^ and again in 1957. 
Simply put, General Marshall and; his successors have placed a higher value on 
the national interest In military efficiency than a narrow service self-interest. 

Altruism might explain the motivation of a single remarkable man, and 
General Marshall was certainly remarkable, but it hardly accounts far the 
advocacy of centralized command and control by Army leaders through 1361 
and* in a leu striking fashion, until today* The solution to this conundrum lies 
in the shared ideas of the men who rose Co hi^h command during World War II 
and continued to dominate the Army Until 19&2. Perhaps the single most salient 
feature of their thought was the need to concentrate combat power to obtain 
victory* In their view, success in battle Came not through the action of a single 
arm acting in isolation but through the coordinated Interaction of all arms. 

The combined arms movement has an ancient heritage in the United 
States Army and can be traced back at least as far as the combined arms 
brigades of the Continental Army. Its modern phase began in I SSI with the 
establishment ol the Infantry and Cavalry School at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
the forerunner of the modern Command and General Staff College, By the 
early twentieth century the concept was a vital part of the intellectual baggage 
of Army officers, because it underlay the Army's doctrinal manuals, World 
War I validated the concept, and World War II expanded it even further* 

Victory in World War II demanded more ihan simply the concentration of 
the power of infantry, artillery, and armor on the battle front. It required the 
intimate cooperation of all three services. The Navy needed to win command 
of the seas, to launch and supply an invasion force against a hostile shore, and 
to maintain a supply line across thousands of. miles of ocean. The proto-servicc, 
the Army Air Forces, needed to attack the enemy's sources of supply, to 
interdict his lines of communication, and to provide close air support using 
tactical air or, on occasion, heavy strategic bombers. The Army, of course, 
needed to do what Its combined arms doctrine dictated: coordinate the actions 
of all three arms on the battle line. The Army entered World War U with 
combined arms doctrine and emerged with a joint service concept. (The joint 
doctrine the Army sought has proven elusive.) It was this vision that influenced 
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the Army's position an Joint Chiefs ol Staff reform until 1961 and continues to 
da so today in attcnudtccl lorrn. 

The attenuation results in large part because of the shared experiences of 
another generation of Army officers- -the war in Vietnam. Vietnam was, in the 
jargon of the time, a "low intensity conflict." Tactical victory on the 
battlefield did not require the same degree of massed combat power needed In 
World War II. A regular North Vietnamese infantry division, for all its 
sometimes excellent attributes, was not to be compared as an adversary with a 
German infantry division, let alone a panzer division. Moreover, armed and 
transport helicopters gave the Army forces in Vietnam an organic mobility and 
close air support capability that the World War II tritiry.ular divisions simply 
lacked. Greater self-sufficiency in combat and a weaker adversary influenced 
the context Of 3otnt Chiefs of Staff reform, causing a greater willingness during 
the 1970s to approach the issue from the perspective of narrow service self- 
interest. Vietnam greatly increased the Army's parochialism, but the effect 
was to mute, but not destroy, the older strain, as both the Meyer proposal in 
|9|2and the L9g4 Army positions demonstrate. Because of its own experiences 
in the past, the Army still places high value on unity of command. 

In some vays the situation facing the US. military establishment today is 

analogous to cl.f position Hie I J _ S _ ■\nn i Li- ted in the- nineteenth century 

and the first years of the twentieth. Then a collection of technical bureaus, 
often isolated from and uninterested in the realities that faced the troops in the 
field, dominated the War Department* The Commanding General ol the Army, 
the representative of the combat arms in Washington, occupied a position that 
possessed a resounding title but no real power. Today the services dominate the 
joint decision-making process. Until very recently the commanders of the 
unified commands have had little voice in those decisions about force structure 
and resource allocation that determine whether their commands can accomplish 
their missions. The nineteenth century dilemma, at least, provided the impetus 
for the U*S. Army's most Important contribution to the development of military 
staffs. In 1903 Secretary of War Eliho Root created the War Department 
General Staff, fn advancing the cause of Joint Chiefs of Staff reform since 
1943, the Army has but followed the dictates of its own history. 
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